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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——_ 
HE news from South Africa is not pleasant; it never is. Sir 
G. Colley, with the relics of his force, encamped on Pro- 
spect Hill, between Laing’s Neck, where the troops were repulsed, 


“and Newcastle, awaited reinforcements. Needing supplies, 


however, a heavy convoy was ordered from Newcastle, and the 
Boers, who hear everything from their countrymen, resolved to 
cut this off. The convoy was detained by news of their pre- 
sence, and on the 8th inst. Sir G. Colley endeavoured to clear 
the road. He crossed the Ingogo, the river between him and 
Newcastle, and seized a plateau, where he was attacked by the 
Boers, who kept up a series of assaults for nearly six hours. 
Though he had not 500 men with him, the force fought most 
gallantly, and repulsed the enemy, it is believed with consider- 
able slaughter; but they themselves lost 150 men killed and 
wounded, a most unusual proportion. Sir G. Colley fell back 
on his camp, not having cleared the road, and leaving the Boers 
practically successful. They might have captured his ambulance 
train, with the wounded, but allowed them to go to Newcastle. Sir 
G. Colley must now await reinforcements, which should arrive 
in a few days,—Tuesday at latest; but he is strongly posted, 
and there is no clear evidence that he is short of provisions. 


The reinforcements may prove none too numerous. The 
Boers fight exceedingly well, and have immense advantages in 
their positions, in their intimate knowledge of the country, 
and in their ability, after fighting on foot, to mount their 
horses and move with the speed of cavalry. They are believed 
to be 2,000 strong in front, besides the forces besieging Pre- 
toria, Wakkerstroom, Potchefstroom, and three other minor 
places. They are, moreover, receiving assistance from their 
countrymen in the Free State, and possibly in Natal itself. As 
yet, the Free State is not openly engaged in the war, and its 
rulers—President Brand in particular—understand Great 
Britain too well not to advise neutrality; but the Dutch are 
getting excited, and the local Parliament, which meets in the 
last week of this month, may overrule the President. In 
this case, the conflict might become serious, as a defeat 
for the British when reinforced would rouse every Dutch- 
man north of Cape Colony. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that the Boers still offer to accept a British Pro- 
tectorate, and'that the local officials all believe, though possibly 
on mistaken grounds, that there is a British party among them. 
Sir O. Lanyon, the Administrator at Pretoria, seems to have 
done much to irritate all classes, even the British settlers con- 
demning his rule. 


All the mosquitoes in the world seem inclined to sting 
England at once. King Koffee Kalcalli, of Ashantee, has 
just declared war. Mr. Griffith, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Gold Coast, on January 18th gave asylum to an 
Ashantee prince, who implored protection; and next 
day the King’s messengers, bearing a gold axe, the symbol 





of war, demanded the refugee. Mr. Griffith, of course, 
refused to surrender him, but intimated to his superiors at 
home his opinion that war would immediately follow, and that 
British territory would be at once invaded. A West India Regi- 
ment has been ordered to Cape Coast Castle, and the Houssa 
force collected; while the Admiralty has sent the ‘ Champion,’ 
corvette, from Madeira, with four or five gunboats, to protect the 
settlement. The garrison of the Castle is full of heart, and it is 
hoped that the King will be checked in the attempt to cross the 
Prah, but we may be underrating his strength. . He evidently 
desires to wipe out the recollection of his defeat, and is said to 
have drilled his men, and to have collected sufficient arms of 
precision. The Houssas can be relied on, and the West Indians 
and the Blue-jackets will be most efficient, but a stronger white 
force would seem to be required. If the King is driven back, 
all will be well, but should we sustain a defeat, it may be neces- 
sary for the second time to march to Coomassie,—that is, to 
expend lives and money on an expedition which nobody desires, 
and which can have no beneficial result. Nobody wants 
Coomassie, but the colony cannot live under constant threats 
of invasion, 


Thomas Carlyle died on the morning of last Saturday, 
February 5th, in his house at Chelsea, in the eighty-sixth year 
of his age, having been born on December 4th, 1795. He was 
the son of James Carlye, a shrewd stonemason, of Ecclefechan, 
in Dumfriesshire, and he used to say of his father, whose pithy 
sayings were repeated all over the country-side, “ He was a far 
cleverer man than I am, or ever will be.” He was entered 
at the University of Edinburgh at the age of fourteen, 
and gave a good deal of attention to mathematics, hav- 
ing written indeed a very good essay on proportion, 
which the late Professor De Morgan used to praise, 
terming it “as good a substitute for the Fifth Book of Euclid 
as could be given in speech.” He married, in 1827, Miss Jane 
Welsh, of Haddington, a descendant of John Knox, who died 
fifteen years before him, in 1866; and it was during his resid- 
ence on a little property of hers, called Craigenputtock, 
among the bare hills of Dumfriesshire, that he read, dreamt, and 
meditated to such good purpose as appeared subsequently in 
“Sartor Resartus” and “The French Revolution,’—the latter 
appearing in 1837, and being the first work to which Carlyle 
put his name. Then followed “ Heroes and Hero-Wor- 
ship,” “ Chartism,” “Past and Present,” ‘“ Latter-day 
Pamphlets,” and eventually the great work on Frederick II. 
of Prussia, in ten volumes, which are models of minute 
research, as well as of graphic and picturesque description, 
the whole pervaded by Mr. Carlyle’s well-marked prepossessions 
in fayour of intelligent despotism. But his most original work 
will always be “The French Revolution,” that wild and rugged 
epic of modern democracy, written by one who was wholly 
fascinated by it, while he half-feared and half-despised it. 


Lord Granville on Monday promised to produce the Secret 
Papers captured in Afghanistan, upon which the late Govern- 
ment so much relied to justify the iniquitous invasion of that 
country. On Wednesday, however, they were published in the 
Standard surreptitiously, some person to whom they were con- 
fidentially entrusted having betrayed his trust. The object, of 
course, was that they should appear accompanied by the run- 
ning commentary drawn up by the late Government, and which 
is intended to show that Russia intrigued in Afghani- 
stan while making peace in Europe. Lord Hartington 
intimated on Thursday that twenty-eight copies of these 
documents had been issued, of which thirteen were sent 
to India. He had inquired about the English copies, 
but they were safe, and some Indian copy must have 
been sent to the Standard. He trusted that the offender would 
come forward, and admit his indiscreet and improper conduct. 
As to the despatches themselves, the Government had seen 
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them before they decided on their policy in Afghanistan, and 
they should make no change. We have commented on the 
papers at some length elsewhere, but may say here that they 
prove nothing, except that Russia, when expecting war with 
England, tried to secure Afghanistan as an ally, and that her 
agent, General Stoletoff, was very liberal of promises quite 
impossible of execution at Cabul. Shere Ali probably never 
believed him, but when beaten on the Peiwar Kotel, appealed 
to these promises, and found them worthless. 


After the storm, a calm and rather muggy weather. The 
debate on the second reading of the Irish Coercion Bill 
commenced yesterday week, and terminated last Wednesday, 
after a discussion lasting through four full sittings, which 
was, on the whole, a flat one. Mr. Forster, in moving the 
second reading, and in the short reply which immediately pre- 
ceded the division, declared that the Bill was not aimed at the 
Land League, and was not even justified by the outrages, but 
was justified by the complete failure of the ordinary law to 
bring the perpetrators of the outrages to justice, and to give 
the protection to loyal citizens which they deserved. It was 
the fullest purpose of the Government to minimise, as much as 
possible, the use of the extraordinary powers for which they 
asked, and to bring before Parliament as soon as possible 
the real remedy for Irish discontent, in the shape of a 
strong and maturely considered land reform. The rejec- 
tion of the Bill was moved by Mr. Bradlaugh, in a speech 
well described as a good specimen of the “hollering” type 
of speech. Lord Randolph Churchill made a long attack on 
the Liberal party for its fondness for Coercive Bills, and on the 
Government for having stirred up Ireland by making it the 
battle-ground of party; and he gave utterance to great search- 
ings of heart as to whether he dare trust a Minister who had 
used the ordinary law so inefficiently as Mr. Forster, with 
extraordinary powers. Mr. Jesse Collings resisted the Bill, 
which was strongly supported by the late Tory Attorney- 
General, Mr. Gibson, who declared that the Irish snake was 
now “simulating coma,” but would wake up at once if Par- 
liament showed any deficiency of resolution; while Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan excused the outrages of Kerry peasants, by reciting 
the outrages of Charles I.’s Star Chamber on Prynne, 


On Monday, Sir Rowland Blennerhasset cited Mr. Grattan as 
having in like circumstances supported a Coercion Bill, and 
declared that it was not the Land League which had brought 
the country into its present state, so much as the disorganised 
land system, which had lent itself to the purposes of the Land 
League. Mr. Stansfeld gave a reluctant support to the Bill, at 
the same time resting all his hope of the pacification of Ireland 
on the coming land measure, with regard to which he held 
out prospects that the Conservative party, enlightened by 
the Duke of Richmond and his Land Commission, would 
be helpful, instead of obstructive. On Tuesday, Mr. Cowen 
delivered a flaming speech of the Irish type of eloquence 
against the Bill, declaring that this Government, which would 
gain the soubriquet of the “Coercion Government,” loved 
nothing so much as coercion; for it coerced the Turks, coerced 
the Basutos, coerced the Boers, coerced the Irish, coerced the 
constituencies with caucuses, and coerced Parliament with new 
rules. Sir Stafford Northcote would trust the Government 
with the powers demanded, and did not think they would abuse 
them, though he did doubt their using them with the requisite 
steadiness and foresight. The Land League had reason to 
complain of the Government for encouraging them before they 
took office, and turning round upon them afterwards. The 
debate of Wednesday was almost without any interest, and the 
second reading was carried at about five o’clock on Wednesday, 
by 359 to 56 votes, in a rather thin House for a division of the 
first importance. 


In the division, seven English Members voted against the 
Bill,—Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Burt, Mr. Mac- 
donald, Mr. Jesse Collings, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and Mr. 
Thompson ; while some 85 Liberals were either shut out from 
the division, which was taken earlier than was expected, or 
deliberately stayed away, disliking the measure, though not 
sufficiently to oppose it. The truth is, however, that the 
measure itself has ceased to excite much interest even in the 
Irish Members, the events of last week having taken all the 
wind out of the sails of the Irish Irreconcilables, 


Mr, A, M. Sullivan sends to Tuesday’s Times a very singular 





account of the Parliamentary contest of last week, in which he 
omits the essential features. He omits to notice that Mr. 
Parnell, in holding out the hope that the division might take 
place on Tuesday, made no attempt to conceal that he dictated 
that date in order to try his strength against the Government, 
and not for the sake of fuller discussion, the adjournment of 
the debate being moved at an unusually early hour on Mon. 
day, on purpose to show that waste of time was the object, 
He omits to notice that during the debate, at least as much 
time was deliberately wasted by openly irrelevant loquacity, ag 
was used in any pretence of discussing the Bill. And he 
omits to recall that after the Speaker’s coup d’état, he himself 
attempted deliberately to waste time, remarking to his friends, 
what “ the eavesdropper” overheard, “ This will do, as well as 
anything else.” If he were candid, he would admit that but 
for the resolution shown by the Speaker and the House, the 
Irish party would be still exhausting every device to stave 
off action with talk, and that that was their deliberate 
purpose and resolve. Indeed, that avowal would be far more to 
Mr. Sullivan’s credit, than the attempt to show that the Irishmen 
were doing nothing unusual, nothing which the House of 
Commons itself was bound in common self-respect to resent, 
Revolution, even under a thin mask of precedent, may be manly, 
But it is hardly manly to simulate virtuous astonishment and a 
mental attitude of expostulation, when the mask is pointed out 
and the real purpose plainly exposed. 


Lord Rosebery made a very amusing speech on Wednesday, 
in opening a new Liberal Club at Brockley, in the Parliamen- 
tary borough of Greenwich. In the first place, he replied to 
Mr. Cowen’s charge against the Government that they had 
coerced Parliament, remarking that even a Club would object 
if, because there was no special rule against its members bring- 
ing tame cobras into the writing-room, distinguished natural- 
ists chose to regard that practice as consistent with the Club’s 
rules; and he asserted that this was in effect what the Irish 
party had done, in their use of the forms of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Cowen, who, as Lord Rosebery pointed out 
was returned in great measure through the influence of Mr, 
Gladstone at Newcastle, was now attacking the Liberal party 
for its use of caucuses during the recent elections. But 
the truth is, Mr. Cowen justly distrusts the Liberals of 
Newcastle, and is making to himself friends of the Tories 
and the Irish, that when the Liberals fail, a party-amalgam, 
composed equally of Jingoes and Fenians, may receive him into 
their electoral habitations. 


Mr. Mundella, who spoke at the same meeting, gave great 
credit to the Tories for their behaviour in the House of Commons, 
but hoped they would go with the Liberals a step further, when the 
Government came to the end of the distasteful restrictive measures 
needful to prevent the disintegration of the Empire, and em- 
barked on the great remedial measure to which they trusted 
for the true pacification of Ireland. The Liberals deserved pity 
for the dreadful legacy of accumulated difficulty which Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Government had left them. In Afghanistan, in 
South Africa, in Greece, in Ireland, at the Exchequer, they 
had left them nothing but embarrassments of all kinds,— 
embarrassments with which Mr. Gladstone was the only man to 
deal. But no one associated with Mr. Gladstone could help being 
thorough, and now they were grappling thoroughly with these 
difficulties on all sides. Greenwich, instead of being “ the final 
refuge of dying Jingoism,” should help them by sending back 
Liberals to Parliament at the next opportunity. Mr. Mundella 
is quite right, and we hope his appeal may be successful. But 
Greenwich will not shake off the lethargy of that Conservatism 
which afflicts the class of semi-detached villa-residents, without 
a great struggle. Why the cottage is democratic, we under- 
stand. But why is the semi-detached villa more susceptible to 
Tory cries than the shop, the house, or the mill ? 


A new and rather unexpected danger has appeared in Egypt. 
The Army has suddenly discovered that it is the only force in 
the country, and is using its knowledge. The officers have 
hitherto been Arabs or Egyptian Turks, but the Minister of 
War, Osman Pasha, recently appointed a Circassian, and 
arrested a colonel who remonstrated. The regiment thereupon 
marched with fixed bayonets to the prison, released the colonel, 
and demanded from the Khedive in person the dismissal 
of the Minister of War. The Khedive was compelled to 
comply, and since then the Arab troops, according to the cor- 
respondent of the Times, have been in a chronic state of 
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mutiny, pleading grievances about pay, which are probably 
true. Further disturbances are feared, and if the soldiers 
should find an able leader, or choose another member of 
Mehemet Ali’s family, the existing strange organisation of 
Egypt, under which the Sovereign is absolute, but must obey 
English and French clerks, may come suddenly to an end. The 
correspondent evidently hopes that the two Powers will inter- 
fere, but they are too jealous of each other’s designs. 


A remarkable trial was concluded at Sheffield on Thursday. 
Mary Anne Wilmot, a nurse, was accused of poisoning Mrs. 
Booth, the wife of a surgeon in that town, with morphia, and 
by implication, though this point was not tried, of poi- 
soning her son and daughter with strychnine. The son 
and daughter, it seems clear, did die of strychnine, and 
the theory of the prosecution was that Wilmot had tried 
to poison Mrs. Booth with strychnine, and then had given her 
morphia in poisonous quantities. The evidence showed clearly 
that the prisoner had ordered the poison of a local chemist and 
had denied it, and had administered something to Mrs. Booth 
which Mrs. Booth, who has recovered, believed to be morphia. 
Mrs. Booth had certainly had morphia, but there was no other 
direct proof who had given it. The Judge, Mr. Justice Manisty, 
charged in a way which indicated that in his opinion Wilmot 
had given the morphia, but that conceivably her motive had not 
been murder, but a wish to “try the operation” of potent 
drugs, which she had been, it was shown, reading about at 
home. That would not be murder, though a most grave 
offence. The jury were, apparently, perplexed by the 
absence of ordinary motive, and, accepting this hint of 
the Judge, brought in a verdict of “ Guilty of adminis. 
tering morphia, but with what intent we do not find sufficient 
evidence to prove.” The Judge then asked them if they thought 
it done with intent to commit murder, and receiving an answer 
in the negative, stated that a verdict of acquittal must be re- 
corded. A verdict thus separating fact from criminal intent 
is, if not without precedent, at least extremely rare. 


The difference between an Irish Land Leaguer and a Nation- 
alist is well marked in an address which Mr. P. J. Smyth has 
sent to his electors in Ireland. He declares the present agi- 
tation to be “the most unpatriotic and anti-national ever 
placed before the Irish people.” He cannot conceive “a sadder 
spectacle than a people clamouring for a thing in which they do 
not believe, or know to be hopelessly unattainable.” “How 
different would be our position to-day if, instead of the 
absurdity of compulsory expropriation, a rational, a patriotic, 
and attainable scheme of land reform had been placed before 
the country! The agitation would have been stronger in all 
the elements of real strength,—justice, right, and reason; there 
‘would have been no disruption of society, no socialism, no up- 
rising of one class of Irishmen against another, no civil war, 
and before Easter Sunday we would in all probability be in 
possession of a strong Land Act, without the companionment 
of a strong Coercion Act.” There are more pluck and sense in 
those old Nationalists than any of the modern school. 


Mr. Goschen has visited Prince Bismarck at Berlin, and 
Baron Haymerle at Vienna, on his way to Constantinople, but 
no definite result has been made public. The popular theory 
among Correspondents isthatthe Sultanis absolutely determined 
not to surrender Janina, that the Powers will press for the 
largest concession possible short of this, and that at the twelfth 
hour Greece will accept, only insisting on actual delivery 
of the territories. This statement is, however, hopelessly 
inconsistent with the public professions of M. Cou- 
moundouros,—who has called out the National Guard,—with 
the national feeling of Greece, and with the Turkish pre- 
parations. The Porte has even ordered a forced loan to be 
levied in Constantinople, and a five years’ collection of the 
jand-tax,—impossible orders, unless war is at hand. The most 
probable account of the situation is still that one or two 
Powers have decided to risk the war, and that Turkey is secretly 
encouraged to resist, and Greece to adhere to its claims. Lord 
Granville has, it is declared, insisted successfully that in the 
event of this negotiation failing, the settlement arranged by the 
Conference at Berlin shall revive in full force, a proviso which, 
if correct, reveals his opinion. He hopes nothing from the 
negotiations. : 


The Spanish Government has been quite suddenly over- 
thrown. The moderate Liberals, under Sagasta, taking advan- 





tage of the general discontent produced by the Government of 
Canovas del Castillo, which has now lasted six years, and aided 
by the popular General-Marshal Martinez Campos, prepared to 
appeal to arms. It is said that they intended to proclaim Queen 
Isabella, who warned her son of his danger. That is improb- 
able, but he certainly was warned; and, either from alarm or 
weariness of his Premier’s rather harsh government, he dis- 
missed him at midnight on the 6th inst., the pretext being his 
disapproval of the Cabinet plan for the conversion of the Debt. 
Seftor Sagasta immediately accepted the Premiership, and Mar- 
shal Martinez Campos the Ministry of War, and they are 
already proceeding to change the chief officials and Captains- 
General. It is believed that the new régime will be much more 
favourable to France, less Ultramontane, and less repressive, 
especially towards the Press, whose offences are all already 
pardoned, but that otherwise matters will go on as before. 
The Chambers have been dissolved, and will not reassemble till 
July, at the earliest. 


We fear, from the discussion in Convocation, that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and some of the Bishops are even now 
endeavouring to “make believe very much” that the compre- 
hension of divergent ritual required in the Church will not need 
any relaxation of the present law. If so, they will greatly 
deceive themselves. If they think that more clergymen can be 
deprived of their benefices, like Mr. De la Bere, or more clergy- 
men can be imprisoned, like Mr. Dale and Mr. Enraght, while 
the Bishops are temporising, they are very much mistaken. 
We suspect, however, that they are trying to gain time, that 
they will prevail on the Government to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission, as an excuse for vetoing all prosecutions of Ritualists 
till that Commission has reported,—which will probably be two 
or three years. In the meantime, we suppose Mr. Dale and 
Mr. Enraght will be disposed of in other livings, and that Mr. 
De la Bere, unless he gains his appeal, will be the only victim. 


Mr. Carvell Williams is very justly elated at the success of 
the Nonconformists in the Cambridge Mathematical Honours 
List. He writes to Monday’s Times that both this year and last 
year the Senior Wrangler has been a Nonconformist, and this year 
both the second and third Wranglers are Nonconformists also. 
In twenty-one years there have been fourteen Nonconformist 
Senior Wranglers, in spite of the fact that the large majority 
of the Undergraduates of Cambridge are members of the Church 
of England. This is very remarkable, and perhaps it is almost 
as remarkable that no similar success is quoted in relation to 
the Classical Tripos. Does Nonconformity tend to capacity for 
mathematics, or is it that mathematical capacity tends to Non- 
conformity ? To some extent, perhaps, the latter. Certainly, if 
the laymen of the Church of England were expected to accept 
the Thirty-nine Articles, we should not be surprised that 
mathematicians were averse tothe Church. But the logical 
faculty is not, perhaps, the one which ought to be supreme in 
determining the type of religious worship. 


A comical incident has been reported from Skye, which 
illustrates, if it be true, the ease with which a population remote 
from the centres of civilised life may be made to believe the 
most improbable absurdities. A Free-Kirk minister announced 
to his flock, in the course of his Sunday sermon, that the 
Russians had invaded England, through the treacherous con- 
nivance of Mr. Gladstone, and he advised his people to go home 
and set themselves at once to the “ defence of their hearths and 
homes.” The alarming intelligence spread rapidly beyond the 
parish, and created quite a panic. The explanation is that the 
minister had seen, a few days previously, a copy of an English 
comic paper, which had found its way into the Highlands, and 
which had a representation of Mr. Gladstone on his way to the 
Tower, for inviting the Russians to England. Are the Home- 
rulers so absurd in declaring that the jokes of the English 
comic papers have done, and are doing, much mischief among 
the ignorant population of Ireland ? 


Mr. Fowler on Thursday night took a division on a motion 
condemning the abolition of the offices of Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas and Lord Chief Baron. The debate, in spite of 
some good speeches, and of a remark by Sir W. Harcourt that 
the Chiefships were “ judicial impostures,” was rather too pro- 
fessional and somewhat dull. At its close, the House approved 
the abolition by 178 to 110. 


Consols were on Friday 98§ to 982. 
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THE AFGHAN SECRET PAPERS. 


¢ tae Secret Papers of which Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Lytton made so much have at last been published, and 
very curious and interesting documents they are. They show 
that if we accept them as authentic, and if General Stoletoff 
did not greatly exceed his instructions from General Kaufmann, 
there is one Government that may have a very serious grievance 
against St. Petersburg; but it is the Government of the late 
Ameer, Shere Ali, and not the Government of Great Britain. 
As regards us, the Czar behaved fairly enough, but we are not 
quite sure that he is not open to the charge of deserting a 
humble ally, who believed, under stress of misfortune, that a 
Russian Agent meant all he said, and more. General Kauf- 
mann has an answer to that charge in his assertion that his 
master saved Afghanistan from annexation; but it is not 
easy to decide, till we know more of General Stoletoff’s 
instructions, whether that answer is quite sufficient. As 
to England, however, the case is clear enough. Early 
in 1878, when war between Great Britain and Russia 
seemed nearly certain, was expected in every Court, and was 
desired by Lord Beaconsfield, as he himself stated at Knights- 
bridge, the Russian Government bethought them that they 
might make a diversion on the Indian side by stirring up 
Afghanistan. They despatched General Stoletoff, therefore, 
to Cabul, with instructions and powers to submit and sign a 
draft Treaty between Russia and Cabul. This officer did not 
start until the 13th June, 1878, the very day of the assem- 
bling of the Conference in Berlin; but General Kaufmann, 
who, as Governor-General of Turkestan, acts almost as inde- 
pendently as our own Indian Governors-General did fifty years 
ago, either did not believe the Conference would end in peace— 
few great Russians did—or did not consider the Treaty incon- 
sistent with peace, if it were made. General Stoletoff, therefore, 
proceeded, and in August of the same year the Ameer Shere Ali, 
after extreme hesitation, finding himself threatened by Lord 
Lytton with invasion, either, as a last resort, signed the Treaty, 
or, as we believe, did not sign it, but received it, with the rest of 
General Stoletoff’s statements, as evidence that in the last 
resort he might appeal for Russian aid. He talks in one letter 
of the recent “alliance,” but when asking aid he never quotes 
the Treaty. The document itself was destroyed by Yakoob 
Khan before he took refuge with General Roberts, but his 
Foreign Minister gave General Roberts a verbal report of its 
contents, which the British Government appears to consider 
substantially accurate. This is the famous draft :— 

“1, The Russian Government engages that the friendship of the 
Russian Government with the Government of Ameer Shere Ali Khan, 
Ameer of all Afghanistan, will be a permanent and perpetual one. 
2. The Russian Government engages that, as Sirdar Abdulla Jan, son 
of the Ameer, is dead, the friendship of the Russian Government 
with arly person whom the Ameer may appoint heir-apparent to the 
throne of Afghanistan, and with the heir of the heir-apparent, will 
remain firm and perpetual. 3. The Russian Goverment engages that 
if any foreign enemy attacks Afghanistan, and the Ameer is unable 
to drive him out, and asks the assistance of the Russian Govern- 
ment, the Russian Government will repel the enemy, either by 
means of advice, or such other means as it may consider proper. 
4. The Ameer of Afghanistan will not wage war with any foreign 
Power without consulting the Russian Government, and with- 
out its permission. 5. The Ameer of Afghanistan engages that 
he will always report in a friendly manner to the Russian Govern- 
ment what goes on in his kingdom. 6. The Ameer of Afghanistan 
will communicate every wish and important affair of his to General 
Kaufmann, Governor-General of Turkestan, and the Governor-General 
will be authorised by the Russian Government to fulfil the wishes of 
the Ameer. 7%. The Russian Government engages that the Afghan 
merchants who may trade and sojourn in Russian territory will be 
safe from wrong, and that they will be allowed to carry away their 
profits. 8. The Ameer of Afghanistan will have the power to send 
his servants to Russia to learn arts and trades, and the Russian offi- 
cers will treat them with consideration and respect, as men of rank. 
9. (Does not remember.)” 

That document, if it is accurately reported, is marked by 
much of the finesse which has always distinguished Russian 
diplomacy, and especially its diplomacy when controlled by 
General Kaufmann. In itself, it is nothing but a draft treaty 
of amity, such as any friendly Power might sign with another, 
and contains no promise, except that Russia will, by advice 
(negotiation) or otherwise, defend the independence of Afghani- 
stan when threatened. We can readily believe, however, that 
Shere Ali, accustomed to the reserved words and strong acts 
of Indian diplomatists, believed the draft to contain a positive 
guarantee, and, whether he signed it or not, expected armed 
support. Indeed, Shere Ali declares that armed support was 





8th, 1878, to his own Envoy at Tashkend, Mirza Muhammud 
Hussun Khan, Shere Ali says the English have stormed Peiwar 
Kotel (December 2nd), and that, therefore, “ Matters have now 
culminated in fighting, and they expect to take Afghanistan 
in a short time. Now, as this is the time for his Imperial 
Majesty the Emperor to lend friendly assistance, I have addressed 
a letter to my kind friend the Governor of Turkestan, requesting 
him not to withhold the aid of troops at this time of need, 
in accordance with the requirements of the friendship 
between the two Governments, and not to defer the aid till 
some other time, but to send to Afghan Turkestan the 32,000 
troops of Tashkend which General Stoletoff told me in your 
presence were ready, and would be despatched whenever I re- 
quired them. I allow you to urge both day and night the 
Russian Government of Turkestan for aid, and do not delay in 
this matter.” We suppose General Stoletoff, finding the 
Ameer intensely unwilling to accept Russian offers, as he 
certainly was, told Shere Ali that General Kaufmann had 
32,000 troops at his disposal, which might be moved, in 
case of extremity, to his support—a pure delusion, as their 
movement would have taken years of preparation—and that 
Shere Ali, when he found his kingdom invaded and him- 
self in despair, appealed as his last hope to these expres- 
sions. He did not, observe, appeal to the Treaty; but 
if the expressions are truly reported, he had reason to 
think that Russia had verbally made very specific promises, 
The whole history of this part of the affair comes therefore to 
this,—that Russia, expecting war, sent General Stoletoff to 
Cabul, to do what he could with the Afghans, just as England, 
expecting war, sent Major Butler to Askabad, to do what he 
could with the Tekke Turcomans, Both Agents did what they 
could, and both did a good deal more than their employers, 
peace having ensued, care to talk about, or to defend in written 
explanations, Russia did what she did as preparation against 
the impending war; and the Ameer, as we have repeatedly 
proved, did what he did under the belief, quite accurate, that 
Lord Lytton had decided to force war on him. ‘The single new 
fact revealed in the Secret Papers is that the storm of Peiwar 
Kotel, the greatest feat of the war, threw Shere Ali into such 
an ecstacy of despair that he was ready to receive armed 
Russian aid, which, as we know, he dreaded nearly as much 
as English conquest. That he should so have yielded shows 
that the impact of the British attack was even greater than 
we had imagined, and that he believed his independence 
finally gone. Under no other compulsion could he have con- 
templated an appeal which, if, granted—a physical impossi- 
bility—would have made him a vassal of the Infidel. 

But the intrigues continued after the apprehension of 
war between Russia and England? Nothing of the kind. 
From the time when the fear of war passed away, General 
Kaufmann did nothing but what would naturally occur 
to a Viceroy so placed who had, in apprehension of war, 
helped to lead an ally into a disastrous scrape. He never 
moved a man, or sent an envoy, or suggested a course of 
hostile action. He wrote, in October or November, to his 
Agent in Cabul, asking him to give the Ameer, then in direct 
danger of invasion, what “ friendly assistance he could ;” but 
wrote on November 4th to Shere Ali himself, telling him 
to accept peace from the English. This letter is most 
significant. General Kaufmann tells Shere Ali he has 
forwarded his application of October 9th to the Emperor 
at Livadia—an application for aid, in immediate expecta- 
tion of war—but gives him no hope of a favourable 
answer. “I am informed,” he says, “on good authority 
that the English want to come to peace with you, and, as 
a friend, I advise you to make terms with them, if they 
offer it.” In December (no day given, but probably early), he 
wrote, not then knowing that war had commenced, to his Agent 
in Cabul, Colonel Rosgonoff, telling him that the Ameer’s 
requests were useless, for he could not advance troops in 
winter, and ordering him to quit Cabnl; and on January 7th, 
he finally addressed to Shere Ali a letter refusing aid, dis- 
suading him from quitting Cabul, and declaring that the 
Emperor had induced the British to promise the independence 
of the State of Afghanistan. As we all know, not a Russian 
soldier moved ; Shere Ali died in exile, and a new Ameer has 
been raised to the throne, without the slightest interference 
from the Russian Government. The whole case, therefore, 
against St. Petersburg rests upon a single letter which General 
Stoletoff wrote to the Afghan Foreign Secretary, apparently 
from Livadia, on October 8th, before war had been declared 
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by England on Afghanistan, but after peace had become 
certain between England and Russia, the letter reaching the 
Ameer just before his flight. The Ameer quotes the letter, 
and perverts it in a most singular way, in a firman addressed 
to the Sirdars in explanation of his departure. The original 
letter ran :— 

“Letter from General Stoletof to Wazir Shah Muhammud Khan, 

dated October 8th, 1878. 

“ First of all, I hope you will be kind enough to give my respects 
to the Ameer. May God make his life long and increase his wealth! 
I shall always remember his royal ‘hospitality. I am busy day and 
night in his affairs, and thank God, my labours have not been without 
result. The great Emperor is a true friend of the Ameer’s and of 
Afghanistan, and his Majesty will do whatever he may think neces- 
sary. Of course, you have not forgotten what I told you, that the 
affairs of kingdoms are like a country which has many mountains, 
valleys, and rivers. One who sits on a high mountain can see these 
things well. By the power and order of God, there is no empire 
equal to that of our great Emperor. May God make his life long! 
Therefore, whatever our Government advises you, you should give 
ear to it. I tell you the truth, that our Government is as wise as a 
serpent and as harmless as a dove. There are many things which 
you cannot understand, but our Government understands them all. 
It often happens that a thing which is unpleasant at first is regarded 
as a blessing afterwards. Now, my kind friend, I inform you that 
the enemy of your famous religion wants to make peace with you, 
through the Kaisar (Sultan) of Turkey. Therefore you should look 
to your brothers who live on the other side of the river. If God 
stirs them up, and gives the sword of fight into their hands, then go 
on, in the name of God (Bismilla) ; otherwise you should be as a ser- 
pent; make peace openly, and in secret prepare for war; and when 
God reveals his order to you, declare yourself. It will be well, when 
the envoy of your enemy wants to enter the country, if you send an 
able emissary, possessing the tongue of a serpent and full of deceit, 
to the enemy’s country, so that he may, with sweet words, perplex 
the enemy’s mind, and induce him to give up the intention of fight- 
ing with you. My kind friend, I entrust you to the protection of 
God. May God be the protector of the Ameer’s kingdom, and may 
trembling fall upon the limbs of your enemies! Amen. Write to me 
soon, and send the letter to the capital. Please write in Arabic 
characters, so that I may be able to read your letter.” 


That is one of the strangest letters in diplomacy, but it is easy 
enough to understand its meaning. General Stoletoff had been 
making all sorts of promises at Cabul, but on arriving at 
Livadia, he found not only that the Czar had made peace, but 
that he intended to keep it. He writes, therefore, to the Afghan 
Minister to dissuade him from war, unless he has the help of 
Mahommedans beyond the Indus, to whom, and not to Russia, 
he must look for aid. If they help, fight on; if not, then 
send an envoy with sweet words to dissuade the English from 
fighting you. You need not, insinuates the Envoy, with the 
old diplomatic unscrupulousness which has not been abandoned 
by Russian Envoys, or, we fear, by some others, be sincere. 
Wait, you will have another chance, and then, Bismillah! you 
will see what you will see as to our help. It is just the letter 
that an Agent who had committed himself in his negotiations 
would write, to save as much of his credit in Cabul as he could, 
and no more evidence of Russian “ designs” than any other 
unauthorised communication. The Russians “ designed,” if war 
arose, to stimulate the Afghans to create a diversion, and when 
war did not arise, they told them to make such peace as they 
could. That is the whole meaning of the “Secret Papers.” 
Nobody. doubted that, if war broke out, they would act thus, 
or denies that they and we have a right, in view of war, to ob- 
tain any aid, from any allies procurable. The way to baflle 
such attempts is to convince the Afghans that we respect their 
independence, and will help them, if threatened; not to turn 
them into enemies by threats, or by keeping Candahar to 
compel them to seek Russian aid, in hopes of its recovery. 





MR. CARLYLE AS A POLITICAL POWER. 


VER practical politics, it is needless to say that Mr. 
Carlyle wielded no power,—indeed, would have despised 
himself, if he had wielded power. The deep scorn which he 
poured upon the whole machinery of modern politics, the 
loathing with which he looked upon the great national Palaver, 
the contempt which he felt for the modern conception of 
liberty, as a barricade against most needful and necessary 
government,—all prevented him from offering any but the 
wildest and most impracticable suggestions to practical states- 
men. No doubt, Mr. Carlyle’s “Latter-Day Pamphlets,” 
“‘ Chartism,” and even the modern chapters in “ Past and Pre- 
sent,” to say nothing of “ Shooting Niagara,and After,” were not 
adapted, even if they were intended, to produce any immediate 
effect on the political measures or methods of theday. Never- 
theless, we doubt whether any writer of his time has produced 
a more powerful effect, both good and bad, on the political 





tone and creed of thinking men, or done more to destroy that 
blind belief in mere institutions, whether aristocratic, or pluto- 
cratic, or democratic, which was at one time the equivalent 
for a political creed. 

In at least five different catastrophes of the great political 
decade between 1861 and 1871, Mr. Carlyle’s powerful influ- 
ence over the ground-ideas of politics showed itself in very potent 
currents of English thought. In relation to the great civil war 
between North and South in the United States, there can be 
no doubt at all that Mr. Carlyle’s fierce invectives against 
leaving “ black Quashee ”’ to the liberty of idleness, had worked 
very powerfully in the direction of persuading many intellectual 
men of great ability to side with the South, to apologise 
for “the peculiar institution’’ and the coarse aristocracy 
which fought so bravely to perpetuate it. And again, when 
Mr. Eyre put down with so much breathless and cruel violence 
the revolt of our negroes in Jamaica, the effect of Mr. Carlyle’s 
teaching was more than ever discernible in the eager outbreak 
of partisanship for “the beneficent whip,” that divided into 
two hostile camps the whole of British Society. In these two 
instances, we hold that Mr. Carlyle’s teaching had produced 
little but evil fruit. Men had taken home his creed that 
idleness and ignorance need drilling by main force, if needful ; 
and had failed to take home the conditions by which he 
strove, not very effectually it must be owned, to limit it,— 
that the disciplinarians who enforce that drill must themselves 
be foremost in disinterested and devoted work, and must 
discipline their inferiors solely in the interest of the ragged 
regiments which need discipline, not in the interests of 
their own pockets or fears. Mr. Carlyle, in enforcing the 
lesson that such disciplinarians do but embody the bene- 
ficent severity of Nature’s own laws, always forgot that 
liberty limited by austere laws is a very different thing 
indeed from liberty overridden by the iron heel of selfish 
power; and that the latter is subject to fits of anger, indig- 
nation, and vindictive passion which rob it of half, or more 
than half, the moral value of austerely enforced conditions. 
Again, in relation to the attack of Prussia and Austria on 
Denmark, there can be little doubt that Mr. Carlyle’s eager 
admiration of Prussia, and the Prussian drill-system, did very 
much to reconcile those Englishmen who had fallen under his 
influence to one of the earliest and most cynical of the acts of 
international violence for which the last twenty years of the 
history of Europe have been remarkable. 

On the other hand, in relation to the unification of Germany, 
the assumption by Prussia of the leading place in the German 
State, and the Seven Weeks’ War with the Bund, the out- 
break of war between Germany and France, and finally, the 
episode of the Commune, Carlyle’s general teaching tended to 
keep the opinion of Europe, on the whole, on the right side, 
though decidedly deflected towards the German side of the 
true centre of justice. In all these cases, Carlyle’s profound 
respect for discipline, reticence, earnestness, and loyalty to 
honest leadership, inclined him towards the true solution of the 
European difficulty, though in his detestation of the hysteria 
of France, and his scorn for the blindness of blundering de- 
mocracy, he fell into the mistake of flattering the Germans up 
to the top of their bent, and encouraging them in that mili- 
tary insolence which bids fair to bring them one day again to 
serious grief. 

But it is on questions more remote from practical politics 
than these, that Carlyle’s political influence has, we think, 
been most salutary. His diatribes against idle aristocracies,— 
aristocracies bent upon protecting themselves, both from their 
worst enemies and their best friends,—aristocracies at least 
as anxious to escape all real duties as to repel all dangerous 
attacks,—have sunk deeper into the public mind, and 
done more directly or indirectly to make the members 
of these aristocracies feel that they have their social 
position to earn and to justfy, than all the writings in 
the English tongue put together, outside Carlyle’s, have 
accomplished in the same time. Has not Carlyle’s 
language in “ Past and Present” concerning the idle noble- 
man, passed into the very substance of English political 
thought, though it may not as yet have produced all the effect 
it might on our House of Lords? ‘His fathers worked for 
him, he says, or successfully gambled for him; here he 
sits, professes, not in sorrow, but in pride, that he and 
his have done no work, time out of mind. It is the 
law of the land, and is thought to be the law of 
the Universe, that he alone, of recorded men, shall have 
no task laid on him, except that of eating his cooked victuals, 
and not flinging himself out of window. Once more, 
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I will say, there was no stranger spectacle ever shown under 
this sun. A veritable fact in this England of the Nineteenth 
Century. His victuals he does eat, but as for keeping on the 
inside of the window,—have not his friends like me, enough to 
do? Truly, looking at his Corn-laws, Game-laws, Chandos- 
clauses, Bribery-elections, and much else, you do shudder over 
the plunging and tumbling he makes, held back by the lapelles 
and coat-skirts; only a thin fence of window-glass before 
him, and in the street mere horrid iron spikes.” Toa very con- 
siderable extent, we think, the idle aristocracy have taken that 
to heart, and have made, recently at least, no such mad efforts 
to plunge out of window on to the horrid iron spikes beneath. 
So, again, nothing has done so much as Carlyle’s diatribes 
against plutocracy to ennoble the modern gospel of industry, 
and lift it out of the ruts of gross competition to produce 
illusory cheapness and dishonest saleability. Nor have any 
man’s lessons produced so great an effect in raising our modern 
standard as to the dignity of labour, and making us see that 
our object must be to produce true labouring men, rather than 
wholesale men-labourers, even though a good deal of labouring 
force be sacrificed for the purpose of saving the manhood. 

But most of all Carlyle has, we think, influenced politics 
by raising a kind of salutary, even if often extravagant, fear 
of the destructive capacities of democracies when not nobly 
led, and not in satisfactory moral relations with the classes of 
more leisure, more knowledge, and more opportunity for disin- 
terested work. His wonderful book on the French Revolution 
burnt this fear deep into the minds of all capable of under- 
standing it, and from. them the salutary dread has spread to 
many quite incapable of understanding it. For our own parts, 
we believe that Carlyle, judging too much by an exceptional 
people awaking to their misery at a time when that misery 
was exceptionally great, exaggerated unconsciously the wildness 
of the anarchy of which any Teutonic democracy, for instance, 
is capable, and underrated a little the conventionalism of 
feeling, as well as the sound moral convictions, which 
it shares with the middle-class. But none the less, 
his picture produced a profound effect, and made men feel 
afresh how helpless so-called “ upper classes” are, if they are 
not in close and friendly relations with those great masses of 
men in trust for whose benefit alone the State really holds 
its right to control and guide them. It is here that Mr. 
Carlyle’s greatest influence over modern politics has been 
exerted, an influence equally mingled of dread, sympathy, 
and the sense of obligation due from the educated to the 
ignorant, and one which, on the whole, has done wonders, like 
the ancient tragedy, to purify men “by pity and by fear.” 
Carlyle, indeed, has produced on our own age, by widely 
different means, more of the characteristic effects of the Greek 
drama than any other English writer. He has not been 
at any time a Christian politician. He has felt that profound 
sense of the pressure of destiny, and of the narrow sphere of 
individual liberty within the grasp of “ the eternities and im- 
mensities,” which makes men stern and awestruck,—severe 
masters, and in some sense dutiful servants, but not, in the 
highest sense, spiritual brethren. And, like the tragic drama- 
tists of the Greek time, he has always conceived the State it- 
self as a real thing involved in the network of evil and good, 
sin and retribution, weakness and strength, and involved quite 
as deeply and directly as the temporary rulers who stood 
at the helm, and by their shortcomings or their great achieve- 
ments represented the cowering or the strong hearts of their 
fellow-citizens. 





THE SPEAKER’S NEW RULES. 


: i Speaker has used the power accorded to him by the 

House over proceedings which are declared “ urgent”? with 
a firmness and moderation which might have been anticipated 
from his conduct in the great historical crisis of last week. 
Some of these Rules, indeed, and notably the one communi- 
cated to the House yesterday week,— That no motion for 
the adjournment of the House shall be made, except with the 
leave of the House, before the Orders of the Day or Notices 
of Motion have been entered upon,”—ought certainly to be 
embodied in the regular Standing Orders of the House 
of Commons, and not reserved for occasions of urgency. 
Tt would still remain possible for the House to give its leave 
to a Member proposing to delay the regular business on a 
matter of emergency, and it is unlikely that either the Leader 
of the House or the Leader of Opposition would be refused 
such leave, if it were asked. But that, without the leave or 
wish of the House. any private Member should have the power 





of indefinitely delaying the discussion of the preper business of 
the day, is almost incredible in an assembly so over-weighted 
with business of the first importance as the House of Commons, 
There are two others of the Speaker’s new Rules for urgent 
procedure which might, we think, be very wisely adopted, 
for ordinary business,—we mean those dispensing with 
a general debate on the motion for going into Committee, 
the motion, that is, “ That the Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” and again on the motion “ That the Bill as amended 
be considered.” The Rules of the House of Commons are not 
all well suited either to the present character of the House, or 
to the circumstances of extreme pressure of business under which 
it works. At present, there may be seven different discussions 
of the same measure,—a discussion on its introduction, on its 
first reading, on its second reading, on the motion “ That the 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,” a discussion in Com- 
mittee, a discussion on the report, and a discussion on 
the motion “That the Bill, as amended, do now pass.” 
With two of these, in cases of urgency, the Speaker 
proposes to dispense. We conceive that the House would 
do well to dispense with them altogether, in all cases, 
since there would still be left four different opportunities for 
a general discussion, besides the discussion of all the details in 
Committee. And surely, for a much over-burdened assembly, 
which is always more or less under a régime of urgency, that is 
ample verge for general discussion. 

But no doubt most of the Speaker's resolutions are suitable 
for conditions of extreme urgency, and unsuitable, for the 
present at least, for conditions of ordinary pressure. For 
instance, it is obvious that the third rule, “That if during 
any debate, a motion be made for the adjournment 
of the House, Mr. Speaker may decline to put the question 
thereupon, if in his judgment such motion is made for the 
purpose of obstruction ; or if he thinks fit to put such ques- 
tion, he may put it from the Chair forthwith,” is' a 
very good rule for a time when the Speaker is entrusted by 
the House with dictatorial powers, for the purpose of getting 
through business of pressing importance. But it is equally obvi- 
ous that it is not a rule at all adapted for any time when the 
House is not disposed to declare its business specially urgent, and 
still less is it adapted for the use of any Speaker whom the House 
might not be inclined to trust as implicitly as it now trusts 
Mr. Brand. And we think it very judicious that the greater 
number of these Rules have obviously been drawn up with the 
intention of suiting them to clearly exceptional occasions, 
so that there may be no danger of any considerable states- 
man’s proposing them for the adoption of the House in 
ordinary times. The Speaker has intended the greater 
part of them for exceptional emergencies, and for exceptional 
emergencies only. This is as it should be. The House 
needs some simplification of its Standing Orders, even in 
ordinary times,—and such simplifications will be found here, 
—but it does not want to get into the habit of relying abso- 
lutely on the judgment of the Speaker in ordinary times; 
though it does wish, and avows its wish, to trust him, on rare 
occasions of great public emergency, with a temporary dicta- 
torship, the utility of which would depend on its strictly 
temporary and exceptional character. 

The fourth rule which the Speaker has laid down for occa- 
sions of urgency strikes us as somewhat too stringent, even 
for such occasions. He proposes to allow no Member who has 
spoken to a motion for the adjournment of the debate to move 
or speak to any similar motion, during the same debate. 
Surely, the word “sitting” should be substituted for “ debate.” 
For it would not diminish, but increase the value of any Memes 
ber’s opinion that a debate had gone far enough at any sitting, 
if he had expressed at a previous sitting the belief that then it 
had not gone far enough. Is the House to be denied the right 
of hearing Mr. Gladstone’s or Sir 8. Northcote’s opinion as 
to the adjournment of a discussion, after four nights’ debate, 
because either of them had expressed an opinion that it was 
still inadequate after only one night’s debate? We suspect 
that the Speaker has here inadvertently used the word 
“debate,” instead of “ sitting.” 

The only other rule which appears to us possibly too strin- 
gent, even for an occasion of urgency, is the rule limiting the 
right of a Member to speak more than once in Committee on 
any one clause. The function of Committee is free conversation. 
Especially in the case of the Member in charge of a Bill, in 
the case of the Leader of the House, or the Administrative 
Chief of an office that has drawn or is resisting a Bill, or in 
the case of the Leader of the Opposition, the House wants to 
hear not only what he has to say for himself at first, but 
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what he has to answer to a particular objection, and such 
an answer cannot always be communicated either so ade- 
quately or so tersely by the lips of a less-instructed colleague. 
We suspect that this rule might result in rendering it often 
necessary for ill-informed speakers to convey the meaning of 
well-informed speakers at twice the length at which the latter 
could have conveyed it for themselves, had they been per- 
mitted to speak again, and so in lengthening and embarrassing, 
instead of simplifying, the course of a discussion in Committee. 

But, on the whole, these Rules are admirable rules, and cer- 
tainly moderate in their interpretation of the meaning of the 
zesolution passed last week. Of course, the chief rule of all 
is that which gives to the Speaker the power of deciding when 
it is in his opinion the general sense of the House that the 
debate has lasted long enough, and of consulting the House 
whether or not the question shall be now put. And in 
this rule he has—very wisely, we think—thrown upon 
the House the decision which he took last week into 
his own hands, with the general approval of all parties. 
We hold that in declining to decide this for the future, ex- 
cept so far as it is deciding it to intimate to the House that 
in his opinion the House will probably decide it in a particular 
way, the Speaker has been most judicious. It is not wise, 
even in the interests of despatch of business, that the Speaker 
should always wait so long as he did last week. Yet, if the 
absolute and final responsibility were to be his own, it is to 
be expected that he would generally wait till he was at all 
events quite sure that the House had become thoroughly 
sick of delay. If his were the sole responsibility of stop- 
ping a discussion, he would be compelled to wait till, as 
Mr. Gladstone said last week, the House was almost im- 
patient of his display of patience. But it will not be so 
necessary to make sureness doubly sure, if he is only about 
to consult the House, and test his impression by their votes. 
He may feel very confident that there are really three Mem- 
bers desiring an immediate division for every one Member who 
wants more debate, long before he would be wise to venture on 
deciding the matter for himself without taking a vote. And 
hence, in the sole instance in which the Speaker has limited 
his own responsibility, he has, we think, done so with a very 
wise and sagacious regard, not only to the authority of the 
Chair, but to the despatch of business which these Rules are 
intended to effect. 





THE FREEDOM OF OPINION ON THE CONTINENT. 


NGLISHMEN do not take much interest in the efforts of 
the French Republicans to reform their laws of public 
meeting and the Press, because the matter seems to them so 
simple. - The Governments, they think, have only to allow 
the meetings: and refrain from interfering with the Press, 
and all will go well. There is no need, they believe, 
for all this discussion, and the hesitation of some Con- 
tinental Liberals is only a result of inexperience. That, 
however, is hardly a fair view of the situation. It would 


‘ be very difficult to find any politician on the Continent who 


fully believed that freedom of the Press and of meeting was 
entirely, safe.—though hundreds might be named who believe 
that they are rights, to be allowed, whatever the consequences, 
—and the majority are possessed with the fear that forces so 
great and so unrestrained must necessarily be dangerous to 
society, and especially to Governments. Their belief, a belief 
registered in the laws of the whole Continent, Switzerland ex- 
cepted, is that the “ people ” is excitable, that public meetings 
create or intensify agitation till it tends to transmute itself into 
rebellion, that in fact the discontented, who alone it is supposed 
will meet, derive from the multitude of those assembled in 
such meetings a confidence which induces or may induce them 
to break the laws. The meetings, moreover, they think are 
little Parliaments, solidify all disaffected opinion, and issue 
“‘resolutions,” which those who sympathise with them mistake 
for orders. So strong are these opinions that scarcely any 
Government on the Continent, however Liberal, will allow 
mass meetings; that in most of the Continental States, 
a meeting must dissolve itself on an official summons; 
and that even in Republican France the new law, which: 
Sweeps away so many restrictions, will carefully guard the 
right of an official to be present and to watch proceedings. 
That seems very absurd to Englishmen, but they may under- 
stand it, if they will remember their own feelings about meet- 
ings in Ireland, their own doubt whether they should be 
allowed in so “excitable” a country, their own desire that 
they should be carefully watched. Continental statesmen, even 








when fairly Liberal, all retain something of the dread on 
which Englishmen act in Ireland,—the fear that popular 
“matter” is combustible, and that if much gets together it 
will explode. It seems to them a very grave thing to allow 
hundreds of persons who may be much excited to meet to- 
gether, and raise each other’s excitement by oratory and contact; 
and they regard all such proposals as more or less “ dangerous,” 
or, possibly, ‘‘suicidal.” As all Conservatives, all leading 
bureaucrats, most Moderates, and nearly all officers think in 
this way, statesmen desirous of establishing such freedom 
must move warily, even if they have no trepidations of their 
own, which is rarely the case. To establish the right of 
public meeting as a true right of the citizen, even though he 
may be watched in its exercise, is, therefore, a considerable 
achievement, and it is now accomplished in France. Even there, 
however, for years to come a great meeting will be watched 
with anxiety, and a disorderly one considered an event to be 
studied carefully by any Minister of the Interior. 

The question of the Press is more complicated, and excites 
still greater alarm. The Conservative and moderate Liberal 
statesmen of the Continent are all convinced that the Press is 
a great power, which guides opinion, which is sure to be 
hostile to established order, and which can always, by incessant 
attack, disselve respect for Governments. They regard criti- 
cism as a solvent only, and ask how Governments are to 
endure, if they are perpetually assailed in unanswered publica- 
tions. The notion that newspapers do not produce so much 
as develop opinion, that they very often fail to touch 
their readers, and that they constantly intensify the dis- 
like to their own views, would, to most Continental 
observers, seem ridiculous. We doubt if even consistent 
French Liberals would believe without long inquiry that 
London last year voted in opposition to the Press it still read, 
or that in America all papers united have hardly the impact 
of an able President’s Message, or that in England a speech 
by a trusted leader still outweighs in influence hundreds of 
hostile comments. They think a generally-criticised law 
must become an unpopular law, and that papers defending 
violent opinions must necessarily propagate those opinions. 
Believing the Press so strong, they hold that Govern- 
ment must show itself stronger; that when attacked, it 
must hit back, or it will be considered beaten, that its 
authority is dependent on its power to punish literary 
assailants. This theory, which is exceedingly strong, is 
strengthened among politicians by extreme sensitiveness 
about themselves, Owing partly, no doubt, to the social 
rules of the Continent about “honour,” but partly also to a 
certain nervous sensibility, Continental statesmen have the 
greatest difficulty in becoming callous to literary attack; they 
think it not only ruinous, but dishonouring. If the whole 
German Press could say what it liked of Prince Bismarck, the 
German Chancellor, with all his prestige, and his direct 
power, and a majority behind him, would feel himself half 
crushed, and under a necessity of striking out and punishing 
his assailants. If he did not, and, still more, if he could not, 
life would be hardly endurable to him. Hitherto, French 
Liberals have shared his opinions, and have been ready to 
punish attacks on the Republic and Republican leaders as “ out- 
rages,” to be specially dealt with, and not treated as only the 
incidents, more or less regrettable, of hot debate. It requires 
nerve of a new kind in them to overlook such assaults, and we 
suspect, if they could be polled, they would be found to doubt if 
the Chamber, in refusing to punish outrages, except on morality, 
had not gone a step too far. The English people think them 
timid, but outside their own island, where they understand one 
another, and receive statements that Russia has bought Lord 
Palmerston, or that a Premier has not paid income-tax, with 
amused disbelief, the English are nearly as timid themselves. 
They half doubt if Indians ought to be permitted to condemn 
their Government or censure Lieutenant-Governors, and if they 
read the more violent Irish newspapers, would probably insist 
on their suppression. That is just the Continental feeling, and 
in resisting it and making the political freedom of the Press 
practically absolute, unless juries should suddenly grow reac- 
tionary, the Republican leaders justly think they have done 
something considerable, and have done it out of deference to 
principles. 

We wonder if the timid view, either on the Continent or in 
Ireland, has any solid justification,—that is to say, though 
we do not doubt that freedom is ultimately best, we wonder if 
immediately it will so imperil order as the Continental states- 
men believe, and so produce reaction. It is usual to say it will 
not, but it is a little presumptuous to declare off-hand, as most 
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journalists are apt to do, that so many statesmen, of so many 
different general views, and ruling so many and such separate 
countries, are entirely in the wrong, on a subject on which they 
must have some knowledge. There is very little experience to 
guide us, and that little is not all satisfactory. The English, 
the American, the Belgian and the Swiss journals are poli- 
tically quite free, and certainly do not attack order or render 
government impossible. In England and the United States, 
in fact, we should say the influential Press was rather better 
disposed towards order and authority than the body of the 
people. But we have never seen a truly free Press in France, 
Germany, or Austria, for any length of time; and in Ireland, 
where we have seen it, the result has been very much of the 
kind which Continental statesmen fear. It is quite pos- 
sible that the innocuousness of a free Press in some 
countries may be a result of local circumstances, and 
that there may be others in which a debating Press 
would be impossible, a vigorously attacking Press alone 
being able to maintain itself. There can be no doubt that 
where ultimate issues, such as those between monarchy and 
republicanism, or between individual property and socialism, 
or between clericalism and secularism, have been fully raised, 
journalism is apt to be excessively violent, and journal- 
ists astoundingly unscrupulous. Englishmen would not 
tolerate for a month journals which addressed ‘“ incite- 
ments”’ to mutiny to the soldiers; but in all Continental 
States, and even in Republican France, under the proposed 
new law, it has been found necessary to punish such 
attempts specially, whether they succeed or not. English 
statesmen are trained to callousness, but even they would 
wince if attacked every day as criminals, and threatened 
with assassination or the headsman. There are parties, both 
in France and Germany, whose journals would not consider 
menaces of that kind unbefitting expressions of dislike. The 
ultimate victory of freedom is certain, as is also the ultimate 
gain from it; but it would not surprise us even now to see 
the French Press stir up the masses of the cities to disorder, 
or indulge in a virulence of opposition which would produce 
a strong reaction within the Chamber. If nothing of the kind 
occurs, the cause of liberty of discussion will have been won ; 
and it is to the credit of the French Ministry that, though not 
themselves quite exempt from qualms as to the result, they 
have agreed to the desire of the Chamber to place the Press 
under the réeyime of ordinary law. If the Bill passes without 
serious modification, journalists in France will be as free as in 
England. 





THE BISHOPS AND THE RITUALISTS. 


E are afraid that there is not much light to be derived 
from the speeches of the Bishops in Convocation upon 

the Ritual controversy. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
-ealling attention to the recent prosecutions for ritual offences, 
seemed chiefly anxious to minimise the differences which exist 
between the Ritualists and other parties in the Church of England. 
Apparently, the Archbishop has persuaded himself, or rather, 
perhaps, wishes heartily that he could persuade himself, that 
those of the Clergy who have asked for toleration of differ- 
ences of Ritual, mean only the toleration of “a system of 
worship which ...... is not diametrically opposed to the 
laws of the Church.” If the Archbishop of Canterbury were 
not so very great a personage, we should know how to describe 
this interpretation of the Dean of St. Paul’s memorial. As it 
is, we must content ourselves with respectfully pointing 
out that, until a practice is opposed to the law, the 
need for toleration does not arise. So long as a man’s acts 
offend against no law, he cannot be interfered with; or, if he 
is interfered with, the Courts will give him protection. But 
when he does something which the law forbids, or omits to 
do something which the law commands, the Courts can no 
longer give him protection ; and then the question comes in, 
—Is it desirable as a matter of policy to tolerate his disobe- 
dience? If the wearing of vestments, the lighting of candles, 
and the like were not contrary to law, Mr. Dale and Mr. 
Enraght would never have been sent to gaol. The diffi- 
culty that has to be faced is that there is a certain 
minority of clergymen who refuse to discontinue these 
practices, after the Court of Final Appeal has declared them 
illegal. This, therefore, is a case in which a plea for tolera- 
tion has a meaning. The clergy in question persist in doing 
things for which, if the law is left to take its course, they can 
be deprived of their benefices. If the things they persist in 


doing were not contrary to law, there would be no occasion to 








get up memorials on their behalf. No clergyman can be 
deprived of his benefice, if he does not break the law. It is 
because the Ritualists are breaking the law, and are con. 
sequently liable to deprivation, that the Dean of St. Paul’sand 
his co-signatories have taken the trouble to ask that they may 
be borne with. If the Archbishop of Canterbury is not pre- 
pared to go any further than the toleration of “ lawful ritual ” 
the recalcitrant clergy may fairly say, “Thank you for 
nothing.” Nobody craves toleration for the use of the Surplice, 

The Bishop of Peterborough’s speech deserves very careful 
reading. The argument of it is this,—‘ Peace can only be 
ensured to an Established Church in one of two ways. There 
must either be a perfectly clear and definite Rubric, or a Court 
of such generally accepted authority that its interpretation of 
an ambiguous rubric shall be unquestioned. If the meaning 
of the rubric is unmistakable, it does not matter whether the 
Court is accepted or not; its opinion will not be wanted. If 
the Court is generally accepted, it does not matter that the 
rubric is obscure; the Court will put all that right. The 
remedy for the present troubles is not to be sought in the 
exercise of Episcopal discretion, but in the framing of a new 
and clear Ornaments Rubric, or in the creation of 
a Court whose interpretation of the present ambigu- 
ous Rubric shall be accepted as authoritative.’ In his 
rejection of Episcopal discretion, we are entirely at 
one with the Bishop of Peterborough. We have never. sup- 
posed that any adequate toleration of divergent ritual could 
be obtained by the Bishops agreeing to ignore the fact that 
there is any divergent ritual to be tolerated. By toleration, we 
understand toleration by Act of Parliament. Such an Act 
might be drawn in one of two ways. It might leave the 
Ornaments Rubric as it is, and simply forbid any prosecutions 
to be instituted for disobedience to it in cases where certain 
conditions had been complied with, leaving cases where these 
conditions had not been complied with to the operation of the 
law, as at present. Or it might make the Ornaments Rubric 
at once clear and comprehensive, by specifying the maxi- 
mum and minimum of ritual which shall be allowed in the 
Church of England, and providing against the imposition of 
this maximum or minimum upon unwilling congregations, 
The first of these solutions might be arrived at, if necessary, 
by Parliament acting alone. The statute would simply 
declare that the coercive jurisdiction which the Church 
Courts enjoy, in virtue of Establishment, should not be 
exercised in certain circumstances. The second solution 
would require the help of Convocation, and with the 
temper of the Bishops what it is—if we may judge from 
the speeches of Tuesday—this would not be easily had. 
Otherwise, the framing of such a Rubric would be simple 
enough. It is notorious that down to a few years back, most 
people supposed the Ornaments Rubric to ~-order the use of 
certain vestments and ornaments generally associated with 
Ritualism. It is equally notorious that these vestments and 
ornaments have now been declared to be forbidden by the 
Rubric, and certain other vestments generally associated with 
non-Ritualistic services to be ordered instead of them. The 
new Rubric would include both kinds of vestments. It would 
run something in this way :—The ornaments of the minister 
shall be so and so, naming the vestments ordered in the 
Prayer-book of 1549; or so and so, naming the vestments 
ordinarily worn in English churches; but neither kind of 
vestments shall be introduced into any church in which the 
other kind has been in use, without the consent of the 
congregation. 

It is here that we and the Bishop of Peterborough pari 
company. The Bishop thinks that to allow the congregation 
to determine what shall be the ritual is “ unsound in prin- 
ciple, and utterly unworkable in practice.” If by this he 
only means that a congregation ought not, any more 
than a clergyman, to be licensed to break the law, or 
that a congregation ought not to have an initiative voice 
in determining what shall be the ritual, we go along with 
him. But if the Bishop’s objection extends to the giving 
of the congregation a veto upon the arbitrary substitution 
of one legal ritual for another, we cannot sympathise with 
it, or even understand it. At this moment, for example, 
a choral service and a read service are both perfectly lawful 
in parish churches. There is no congregation, however 
unmusical, which, if a rich and enthusiastic musician were 
appointed to the benefice, might not have to listen every 
Sunday to Mozart and Beethoven. Where would be the 
unsoundness of enacting that in churches in which a read 
service has been customary, a musical service shall not 
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be introduced against the will of the congregation? If, 
again, the new incumbent should plead that there was a 
minority of the congregation who liked Mozart and Beethoven, 
and that to please himself and them he was willing to hold 
an additional service before or after the ordinary service, we 
can see no reason whatever why this should be forbidden. The 
Bishop of Peterborough seems to have been led away by his 
perfectly just dislike to anything which looks like sanctioning 
disobedience to law. Our plan makes the law sufficiently 
elastic, and, therefore, sufficiently reasonable, to ensure either 
that there shall be no disobedience in future, or that, if there 
is, no public feeling shall be offended by its being sharply 
dealt with. In the pass to which things have now come, 
nothing short of some such arrangements as those here 
suggested can restore peace to the Church of England; and it 
will be matter for regret if the great powers of the Bishop of 
Peterborough should be used in preventing any such com- 
promise from being tried. 





THE BOER WAR. 


IR CORNEWALL LEWIS may have been right in saying 
that in politics cure was usually better than prevention, 

or in other words, that constant preparation costs more, both 
in energy and money, than an effort made when the need has 
arisen. Even he, however, would admit that when the 
necessity is visible, and war actually upon us, economy of 
effort is very often unwise. We doubt greatly if heavier rein- 
forcements should not be sent to the Gold Coast, where a 
disaster to the West Indian troops may cost us a war with a 
formidable barbarian ; and we are quite certain that Mr. Childers 
apprehended the situation in Boerland better than Sir G. 
Colley, and should have adhered to his resolve to send out 
two more cavalry regiments. Sir G. Colley’s danger has 
arisen from want of sufficient men, and it is quite possible, 
though we hope improbable, that a greater danger may 
arise yet from the same cause. He could, by the general 
testimony of his officers, have carried Laing’s Neck with 
another thousand men; and he would on the 8th, with 
as many more, have cleared his communications. The dis- 
asters we have suffered are trivial in themselves, except to the 
friends and relatives of the slain; but they reveal with pain- 
ful distinctness the fact that, under the conditions of this war, 
the Boers are the equals of British soldiers, and must be assailed 
by equal numbers. They are irregulars, but then, from the 
character of the positions they are called upon to defend, regular 
formations are not required. They have had, from the circum- 
stances of their history, which is a history of war, as much 
training as our own Volunteers; and Volunteers could de- 
fend ravines, hills, and points protected by breastworks 
rapidly constructed of boulders. They are half-disciplined, 
but so were the American “ minute men ” who so crippled our 
forces in the War of Independence. They have no artillery, 
but that want is fully made up to them by their trained 
accuracy of aim. A hundred men who can use their 
rifles in the way described in the following account of 
the affair of the 8th, that on the plateau beyond the Ingogo, 
which we take from the Standard’s correspondent at New- 
castle, are as formidable on such ground as a battery of 
artillery :— From twelve o’clock until dusk, it was a rifle 
duel under cover, Our guns from time to time took part in 
it, but the enemy’s fire was so severe that it was impos- 
sible to work the guns continuously, the men falling 
almost as soon as they stood up. With the sole exception 
of Lieutenant Parsons, who was wounded late in the day, 
every officer, driver, gunner, and horse in the battery were 
hit shortly after the action began. The guns were completely 
silenced for an hour; some of the infantry then assisted. One 
piece was thus kept in action throughout the day, but it was 
a dangerous duty, and those serving it had continually to be 
replaced. The guns were actually whitened all over with the 
marks of the bullets, and for anybody to stand up beside them 
was certain death.” Above all, the Boers have infinitely better 
means of locomotion than the British. While the latter can 
only move at the speed of their waggon-trains, crawling along 
ten miles a day, the Boers are all well mounted, accustomed 
to long rides, and in their own country nearly independent of 
Commissariat. In time of need they can ride forty miles on 
Monday, fight on Tuesday, and be thirty miles further on by 
Wednesday night, an advantage which multiplies their strength 
at least by two. No wonder that Sir George Colley, with only 
900 men, few of them mounted, was unable to clear his 
toad of 500 strongly-posted Boers, and was compelled to 





fall back on his camp, having lost a third of his 
foree—a most unusual proportion—and to abandon his 
wounded to the Boers. He was attacked by an equal body 
of sharpshooters, practically under cover, each man advancing 
from boulder to boulder and hillock to hillock, like an American 
frontiersman, and firing at short range from a superior height. 
Sir George Colley, in spite of his gallantry and his hold over his 
men, who are fighting and dying with him in very different 
temper from that which they displayed in part of the Zulu war, 
who are, indeed, spending themselves in the old, heroic way, 
is quite powerless until his reinforcements arrive, and even then 
may not be strong enough. He should have the 98th, the 2nd 
Battalion of the 60th, and a regiment of Hussars by Tuesday at 
latest, but he will not have, in the attenuated condition of our 
regiments, above 2,400 men then, and must wait a week for 2,000 
more. Will he be strong enough then? We trust so, because 
fighters like the Boers grow exhausted by renewed attack, ex- 
pend their ammunition, and become sensitive about their line 
of retreat; but the work to be done is very heavy. Sir George 
Colley has to force his way to Pretoria through what are, in 
fact, a series of steep passes, covering quite thirty miles, de- 
fended at every dangerous point by men who, at such points, 
are most resolute and competent sharpshooters, and who are 
certain that if at last defeated they can ride away. That cer- 
tainty makes such men linger long in action. If the Boers are 
numerous enough, it will be nearly impossible to dislodge 
them, and they may be unexpectedly numerous. The original 
force which defended Laing’s Neck can hardly have exceeded 
1,500 or 1,800 men, for the Boers are besieging the British at 
many scattered points ; but recruits have been riding up from 
distant farms, all besiegers who could be spared have been, 
doubtless, sent to the Neck, and we greatly fear considerable 
reinforcements have arrived from the Free State. The 
telegrams speak of 500 Free State Boers at one point, 
the only pass by which Laing’s Neck could be turned, and 
though they are on their own territory, and may only intend 
to protect its neutrality, considerable numbers of farmers may 
creep away to assist their countrymen, in whose revolt they 
entirely sympathise. Authority is weak in the Free State, 
and anti-English opinion very strong. At all events, the 
British march to rescue Pretoria must be a most sanguinary 
affair, to be carried through by a kind of fighting which costs 
lives at every step; and, considering that fact, and 
the size of the territory to be garrisoned, and the possi- 
bility—for it is a possibility—that the Dutchmen of 
the Free State may overpower their rulers, who are 
men of experience and moderation, we could heartily 
wish that the Minister of War had acted on his own judg 
ment, and sent those cavalry. It is too late now, but if Sir G. 
Colley, after his reinforcements have joined him, receives 
another check, the absence of sufficient cavalry will be bitterly 
deplored. It is quite possible that he will win, for he is gallant 
and able, though he probably underrated, as all soldiers do, 
the fighting value of citizen sharpshooters when aceustomed 
to wild life, and by the end of next week the danger may be 
over; but it is impossible, whatever happens, that he should 
not have been the better for the additional supply of cavalry. 
There is just one element of decided good in this week’s 
intelligence from South Africa, The enmity between the 
Dutch and English races will not be embittered by this war. 
The Dutch will be soothed by their countrymen’s feats—for 
they could not hope to defeat Great Britain—and the 
British never at heart dislike an enemy who has met them 
in open battle, and has, nevertheless, not succeeded. The 
Boer leaders, too, are behaving fairly well. They have, at all 
events, promised justice upon the murderers of Captain Elliott, 
the only proved atrocity of the war; and they treat the 
wounded, whose position after the fight on the Ingogo was 
most horrible, with consideration. The Boers have few or no 
doctors, and have probably something of that kind of callous 
resignation which fighting-men in that position acquire, a feel- 
ing that wounds, like deaths, are incidents unavoidable and 
irremediable, but they allow the wounded to be carried away 
to British settlements without opposition. Cruel incidents 
there will be in such a war, if only in levying requisi- 
tions and in punishing men whom the Boers think 
traitors to a national cause; but if they fight well and 
fairly, spare the wounded, and abstain from punishing Eng- 
lishmen—whose duty, on their own theory, is to resist, not to 
help them—methods of reconciliation, or of parting quietly, 
may yet be found. There is no vindictiveness in the Home 
Government or in Sir George Colley, and if no other compro- 
mise is possible, there must be room in the Free State for six 
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thousand more farmers. If, as is said, there is a territory in 
the Transvaal almost without natives which could be reserved 
to the Boers, the English have land enough, and it is in regard 
to the natives that the Boers show themselves at their worst. 
We do not doubt, after Mr. Gladstone’s speech of Thursday, 
that if Sir George Colley wins his next assault, some endurable 
compromise between the races will speedily be found. But he 
must win, for if he does not, we may have to reconquer Dutch 
South Africa. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Ro many years before his death last Saturday, Mr. Carlyle 

had been to England what his great hero, Goethe, long was 
to Germany,—the aged seer whose personal judgments on men 
and things were everywhere sought after, and eagerly chronicled 
and retailed. Yet it was hardly for the same reason, In 
Goethe’s old age, the ripeness of his critical judgment, and 
the catholicity, not to say even the facility, of his literary taste, 
induced a sort of confidence that he would judge calmly and 
judge genially anything, whether in life or literature, that was 
not extravagant. Mr. Carlyle was resorted to for a very different 
reason. The Chelsea shrine, as was well known, gave out only 
one sort of oracles, and that sort was graphic and humorous 
denunciation of all conventional falsehoods and pretentiousness, 
or what was presumed to be conventional falsehood and 
pretentiousness ;—and consequently recourse was had to that 
shrine only when some trenchant saying was wanted that might 
help in the sweeping-away of some new formula of the senti- 
mentalists or of the panegyrists of worn-out symbols. His almost 
extravagant admiration for Goethe notwithstanding, Carlyle in 
his greatness was ever more disposed to sympathise with the 
great organs of destructive, than with those of constructive 
force. He sympathised with Cromwell for what he destroyed, 
with Frederick in great measure for what he destroyed, with 
Mirabeau and Danton for what they destroyed, and even with 
Goethe in large degree for the negative tendencies of his 
thought and criticism. With the constructive tendencies of 
the past he could often deeply sympathise,—as he showed in 
“Past and Present,’—but with those of the present, hardly 
ever. If we were asked what his genius did for English 
thought and literature, we should say that it did chiefly 
the work of a sort of spiritual volcano,—showed us the 
perennial fire subversive of worn-out creeds which lies concealed 
in vast stores beneath the surface of society, and the thinness of 
the crust which alone separates us from that pit of Tophet, as he 
would himself have called it. And yet, in spite of himself, he 
always strove to sympathise with positive work. His teaching 
was incessant that tle reconstruction of society was a far greater 
work than the destruction of the worn-out shell which usually 
preceded it,—only, unfortunately, in his own time, there was 
hardly any species of reconstructive effort which could gain 
his acquiescence, much less his approval. He despised all 
the more positive political and philanthropic tendencies of 
his time; felt little interest in scientific discoveries ; con- 
cerned himself not at all about its art; scorned its economical 
teaching; and rejected the modern religious instructors 
with even more emphatic contumely than the “ dreary 
professors of a dismal science.’ To Carlyle, the world was 
out of joint, and his only receipt for setting it right,—the 
restoration of “the beneficent whip ” for its idlers, rogues, and 
vagabonds,—was never seriously listened to by thinking men. 
Consequently, all that he achieved was achieved in the world of 
thought and imagination. Ife did succeed in making men realise, 
as they never realised before, into what a fermenting chaos of 
passion human society is constantly in danger of dissolving, 
when either injustice or insineerity,—what Mr. Carlyle called 
a “sham,”—is in the ascendant, and rules by virtue of mere 
convention or habit. He did succeed in making men realise the 
wonderful paradox of all social order and discipline, in depict- 
ing to us the weakness and the hysterical character of much 
that is called patriotic and humane impulse, in making us see 
that justice and strength and a certain heroism of courage 
are all necessary for the original organisation of a stable 
society ; and that much sensibility in the body corporate, 
so far from making this organisation easier, is apt to 
make it both more difficult and more unstable. Carlyle’s 


greatest power was the wonderful imaginative genius which 
enabled him to lift the veil from the strange mixture of con- 
vention, passion, need, want, capacity, and incompetence called 
human society, and make us understand by what a thread order 








often hangs, and how rare is the sort of genius to restore it 
when once it goes to pieces. No one ever performed this great 
service for the world as Carlyle has performed it in almost all 
his works,—notably in “ The French Revolution” and “ Sartor 
Resartus,” and this alone is enough to entitle him to a very 
high place among the Immortals of literature. 

And he had all the gifts for this great task ,—especially that 
marvellous insight into the social power of symbols which made 
him always maintain that fantasy was the organ of divinity, 
He has often been called a prophet, and though we have too 
little sympathy with his personal conception of good and evil so 
to class him,—though religious seer as he was, he was in no 
sense Christ-like,—he certainly had to the full the prophet’s in. 
sight into the power of parable and type, and the prophet’s eye 
for the forces which move society, and inspire multitudes with 
contagious enthusiasm, whether for good orill. He fell short of 
a prophet in this, that his main interest, after all, was rather in 
the graphic and picturesque interpretation of social phenomena, 
than in any overwhelming desire to change them for the 
better, warmly as that desire was often expressed, and sin- 
cerely, no doubt, as it was entertained. Still, Carlyle’s 
main literary motive-power was not a moral passion, but a 
humorous wonder. He was always taking to pieces, in 
his own mind’s eye, the marvellous structure of human society, 
and bewildering himself with the problem of how it could be 
put together again. Even in studying personal character, 
what he cared for principally was this. For men who could 
not sway the great spiritual tides of human loyalty and trust, 
he had—with the curious exception of Goethe—no very real 
reverence. His true heroes were all men who could make multi- 
tudes follow them as the moon makes the sea follow her,—either 
by spiritual magnetism, or by trust, or by genuine practical 
capacity. To him, imagination was the true organ of divinity, 
because, as he saw at a glance, it was by the imagination that 
men are most easily both governed and beguiled. His 
story of the French Revolution is a series of studies in the 
way men are beguiled and governed by their imagination, 
and no more wonderful book of its kind has ever been written 
in this world, though we should be sorry to have to estimate 
accurately how much of his picture is true vision, and how much 
the misleading guesswork of a highly-imaginative dreamer. 

It is in some respects curious that Carlyle has connected his 
name so effectually as he has done with the denunciation of 
Shams. For we are far from thinking that the passionate love 
of truth in its simplicity was at all his chief characteristic. 
In the first place, his style is too self-conscious for that of sheer, 
self-forgetting love of truth. No man of first-rate simplicity 
—and first-rate simplicity is, we imagine, one of the conditions 
of a first-rate love of truth,—would express common-place 
ideas in so roundabout a fashion as he; would say, for instance, 
in recommending Emerson to the reading public, “The words 
of such a man,—what words he thinks fit to speak,—are worth 
attending to ;” or would describe a kind and gracious woman as 
“a gentle, excellent, female soul,’’ as he does in his “ Life of 
Sterling.” There is a straining for effect in the details of Carlyle’s 
style which is not the characteristic of an overpowering and per- 
fectly simple love of truth. Nor was that the ruling intellectual 
principle of Carlyle’s mind. What he meant by hatred of 
shams, exposure of unveracities, defiance to the “ Everlasting 
No,” affirmation of the “ Everlasting Yea,” and the like, was not 
so much the love of truth, as the love of divine force,—the love 
of that which had genuine strength and effective character in it, 
the denunciation of imbecilities, the scorn for the dwindled life 
of mere conventionality or precedent, the contempt for extinct fig- 
ments, not so much because they were figments, as because they 
were extinct and would no longer bear the strain put upon them 
by human passion. You can see this in the scorn which Car- 
lyle pours upon “ thin”? men,—his meagre reverence for “ thin- 
lipped, constitutional Hampden,” for instance, and his contempt 
for such men as the Edgeworth described in John Sterling’s 
life, whom he more than despises, not for the least grain 
of insincerity, but for deficiency in quantity of nature, and 
especially such nature as moves society. Greatly as Carlyle 
despised “cant,” he seems to have meant by cant not so 
much principles which a man does not personally accept, 
but repeats by rote on the authority of others, as 
principles which have ceased, in his estimation, to exert a 
living influence on society, whether heartily accepted by the 
individnal or not. Thus, in his life of Sterling, he indulges 
in long pages of vituperation against Sterling for taking 
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to the Church,—not that he believed Sterling to be insincere 
in doing so, but because what Carlyle called the “ Hebrew old 
clothes” were to his mind worn out, and he would not admit 
that any one of lucid mind could honestly fail to see that so 
it was. 

Carlyle, in short, has been the interpreter to his country, not so 
much of the “ veracities”’ or “verities ” of life, as of the moral and 
social spells and symbols which, for evil or for good, have exer- 
cised a great imaginative influence over the social organism of 
large bodies of men, and either awed them into sober and ear- 
nest work, or stimulated them into delirions and anarchic excite- 
ment. He has been the greatest painter who ever lived, of the 
interior life of man, especially of such life as spreads to the 
multitude, not perhaps exactly as it really is, but rather as it 
represented itself to one who looked upon it as the symbol of 
some infinite mind, of which it embodied a temporary phase. 
We doubt if Carlyle ever really interpreted any human being’s 
career,—Cromwell’s, or Frederick’s, or Coleridge’s,—as justly 
and fully as many men of less genius might have inter- 
preted it. For this was not, after all, his chief interest. His 
interest seems to us always to have been in figuring the human 
mind as representing some flying colour or type of the Intinite 
Mind at work behind the Universe, and so presenting this idea 
as to make it palpable to his fellow-men. He told Sterling 
he did not mind whether he talked “ pantheism or pottheism,”’ 
—a mild joke which he so frequently repeated as to indicate that 
he rather overrated its excellence,—so long as it was true; 
and he meant, we fancy, by being true, not so much corre- 
sponding to fact, as expressing adequately the constant effort 
of his own great imagination to see the finite in some 
graphic relation to the infinite. Perhaps the central thought 
of his life was in this passage from “ Sartor Resartus,”— 
“ What is man himseli, but a symbol of God? Is not all that 
he does symbolical,—a revelation to sense of the mystic God- 
given power that is in him, a gospel of freedom, which he, the 
‘Messias of Nature,’ preaches, as he can, by act and word ? 
Not a hut he builds but is the visible embodiment of a thought, 
but leaves visible record of invisible things, but is, in the tran- 
scendental sense, symbolical as well as real.” Carlyle was far 
the greatest interpreter our literature has ever had of the in- 
finite forces working through society, of that vast, dim back- 
ground of social beliefs, unbeliefs, enthusiasms, sentimentalities, 
superstitions, hopes, fears, and trusts, which go to make up 
either the strong cement, or the destructive lava-stream, of 
national life, and to image forth some of the genuine features 
of the retributive providence of history. 





THE USE OF THE REVOLVER. 

T is most advisable that burglars, footpads, thieves, and that 
class of people, should not have revolvers; but it will not, 

we fear, be found quite so easy to keep those weapons out of 
their hands as Sir William Harcourt imagines. The alarm of 
the public which prompted the question addressed to the Home 
Secretary this week, though possibly a little exaggerated, 
has, no doubt, some foundation. A tendency towards the illegal 
use of weapons has been marked in England for some years 
past. Magistrates have constantly mentioned the increasing 
readiness both of criminals and roughs to use the knife or the 
pistol, and a good many writers with old-school opinions have 
pointed tothe practice as one result of the suppression of the Prize 
Ring. As the Prize Ring was in its glory when highwaymen 
were in their glory too, and as highwaymen always carried and 
often used what they euphemistically called “ barkers,” there is 
not much in that argument; but of the fact which provoked it there 
can, we imagine, be no doubt whatever. Knives are more used by 
roughs and criminals than was formerly at all customary, 
and their use is seldom adequately punished. Carrying re- 
volvers, too, seems to have become a habit with criminals. 
The burglar Peace made the practice fashionable with his class, 
who regarded him as a hero; and the desperadoes among us who 
have been iv America or Australia, and who distinctly increase 
in numbers, are accustomed to six-shooters, and rely on them. 
The prisons, too, return yearly on society hundreds of men who 
formerly would have been transported, and who are often sul- 
lenly resolved to risk hanging rather than be imprisoned again. 
The criminal idea seems to be that revolvers are no trouble to 
carry, that if interrupted in their robberies revolvers frighten 
witnesses very much, and that if seriously attacked re- 
volvers enable their wearers to disable assailants and get away 





very easily. That impression is deepened by the history 
of Peace, who owed some of his escapes to the use of his 
revolver, and by a scene such as that which occurred on 
Saturday evening in Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 
A man had entered Lord Harberton’s house for pur- 
poses of robbery, was detected by the cook, Hed into the 
street, and was there attacked by the cook, by a policeman 
in plain-clothes, and by a postman, whom the latter sum- 
moned to his aid. All three assailants behaved capitally, but 
the burglar shot them all, and got away safely, for the moment 
at all events, pursuit being stopped because his pursuers were 
all disabled. That kind of incident encourages the use of re- 
volvers by habitual criminals, while they are, moreover, carried 
much too freely by other and more respectable classes,—foolish 
persons who are vain of their arms, and usually end by shoot- 
ing their relatives accidentally ; timid persons, who think fire- 
arms have some inherent protecting power ; and young men, who 
fancy, often with reason, that they may, before the night is 
done, be in a “ row,” more or less dangerous. They would be 
far safer without their pistols and with oak-sticks, but that is 
not their opinion. ‘The habit, in fact, is spreading, and is most 
objectionable, but it is a little difficult to see how it is to be 
suppressed. 

The most popular idea is to compel all persons wishing to 
possess revolvers to take out a licence, which must be pro- 
duced to the dealer when they want to buy one, but the effect of 
that enactment could hardly be considerable. The licensers could 
not know the applicants, and while the quasi-respectable offender 
would take out a licence and be proud of it, the burglars would 
simply disregard the statute, and buy theirarms illicitly. They 
would find plenty of confederates of the marine-store-dealer 
kind and receivers of stolen goods, who would let them have 
revolvers ; and could conceal them easily enough,—as easily, in 
fact, as they do now. Burglars can buy and carry and conceal 
“jemmies,”’ though a jemmy is so unlawful a tool that its mere 
possession would be held by a magistrate to be sufficient proof 
that the bearer was “lurking” for an illegal purpose. It is 
not altogether expedient either to diminish means of defence, or 
restrict the revolver to the classes who habitually defy the law. 
Even a total prohibition of sale would be inoperative against 
these latter, while destroying an important trade, and interfering 
beyond visible necessity with the ordinary liberty of officers, 
travellers going abroad, and traders like the unlucky jeweller 
lately robbed in Glasgow, who was constantly compelled to travel 
about with £10,000 in jewels about his person. We should, if it 
were adopted, add to it the American law, as it exists in several, 
if not all, of the Northern States, under which the carrying of 
concealed weapons is of itself an offence, punishable with three 
or six months’ imprisonment. The man who threatens with 
a knife or arevolver can always be punished under that law; he 
can always be searched, if suspected; and he learns to regard 
his weapon as an illicit possession, which it is unsafe to reveal, 
and against which public feeling and policeman’s feeling 
will invariably protest. We are told that the law is now 
severely executed, and decidedly checks the practice of carry- 
ing weapons. If, in addition to this, the Judges announced 
that they would invariably give a heavy punishment for 
the use of the revolver, whether any one had been killed or 
not, in addition to the main sentence, and Magistrates were 
warned that no case in which the weapon was used should 
be settled summarily, a severe check would be given to its use. 
The quasi-respectables would give it up at once, they having no 
wish to defy the law,-and the police would have a new and 
strong defence against the criminal class. 

Another suggestion, very widely mooted, is that the policemen 
themselves should be armed with the revolver, and no doubt we 
may be driven to that. In Ireland constables carry rifles, and 
in New York the police would refuse to serve if they were not 
provided with revolvers, and authorised in certain contingencies 
to use them. Should the violence of the criminal classes increase, 
or should the American forms of desperate crime prove to be 
permanently naturalised, it may be necessary to arm police- 
men till they are stronger than their adversaries; but it 
is a necessity greatly to be deprecated, and to be postponed 
as long as possible. All policemen are not discreet, a mob 
is very dangerous, and a policeman who fired without 
superior orders into a mob might produce excessive social de- 
testation. At present, the biton is usually found sufficient, 
and the people are not moved by broken heads; while, when the 
police are massed for defence, the cutlass is a most formidable 
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and effective weapon. Moreover, the use of the revolver by the 
police almost necessitates, so to speak, its use by the profes- 
sional criminal, and changes in the public mind the whole 
notion of the contest between the evil-doer and the agent of the 
law. At present, the criminal, if he uses a revolver, is in the 
eyes of decent mena murderer; but if the policeman fired at 
him, he would be held in his return fire to be fighting for his 
life, and though the Courts would condemn him as before, public 
sentiment would not. Anything which degrades the action of the 
law into a contest is to be avoided, lest opinion, as happened 
in the long warfare between the smugglers and the Preventive 
Service, should declare itself, openly or covertly, obstinately 
neutral. The smuggler who shot a Revenue-officer in a fight for 
the smuggled goods was hanged, and no doubt justly, but no one 
living on the coast ever deemed him quite a murderer. 

We wonder if the inventors who are incessantly discovering 
new weapons of destruction will ever give the Home Office and 
society very serious trouble. It is possible, though not perhaps 
very probable. No diminution in the size of firearms is very 
likely, the derringer even now being hardly perceptible in the 
pocket ; but a silent revolver is conceivable, and would be a 
most dangerous addition to the resources of crime. Even now, 
the most dangerous of poachers is a man who possesses a good 
air-gun, though the weapon is very clumsy, and very speedily 
exhausted, but a silent pistol of small size would triple the 
facility for murder. Neighbours and passers-by would hear 
nothing, and a sudden fall in a great city only raises a pre- 
sumption of sickness or hard-drinking. It would be necessary, 
if such a weapon were invented, to take very strong steps against 
its circulation ; and if it were one that could be made readily, 
crime of the serious kind would very rapidly increase. Men 
always need a motive to slay, but plunder is a motive, and in 
the City hundreds of men are constantly moving about, with 
fortunes upon their persons. Fortunately, no such instrument 
is as yet known, and England has not yet abolished the penalty 
of death. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE RUSSO-AFGHAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—It is a pity that this correspondence was not published 
when it was discovered. The events which occasioned it were 
then fresh in the public mind, and would have given it a com- 
plexion very different from that which it is likely to wear now 
to the eyes of those—the vast majority—who cannot supply 
from memory the necessary context. When we first heard of 
the correspondence in this country I published a letter in your 
columns on the subject, in which I ventured to make two asser- 
tions :—(1) That down to the period of our warlike prepara- 
tions against Russia the correspondence would be found to be 
quite innocent, and carried on with the knowledge and approval 
of our Government; (2) that after that date the correspondence 
was irrelevant, because provoked by our hostile attitude towards 
Russia. I will now, with your permission, endeavour to sub- 
stantiate those two assertions :— 

1. My first assertion is absolutely correct, for the earliest 
letter in the discovered correspondence is dated June, 1878. 

2. The only question, therefore, is whether the conduct of 
the English Government and of English officials justified the 
Russian Government and Russian officials in the steps which 
they took against us at Cabul? Let us begin with the conduct 
of our own Government. 

In the Times of October 5th, 1878, there appeared a letter 
from Colonel Brackenbury, stating that General Skobeleff had 
told him, in the autumn of 1877, that the Russian Government 
had information that 10,000 men had been organised by the 
Indian Government “to raise Central Asia against’’ the 
Russians. The plan of this campaign was revealed in the 
semi-official Pioneer of Calcutta of August 28th, 1878. Its 
inspired Simla correspondent wrote as follows :—‘“ I believe it 
is no longer a secret that, had war broken out, we should not 
have remained on the defensive in India. <A force of 30,000 
men, having purchased its way through Afghanistan, thrown 
rapidly into Samarcand and Bokhara, would have had little 
difficulty in beating the scattered Russian troops back to the 
Caspian ; for, coming thus as deliverers, the whole population 
would have risen in our favour. In the feasibility of such a 
programme the Russians fully believed.” And “fully be- 
lieving” it, they took measures to counteract it, as we shall 











presently see. Meanwhile, let us follow the development of 
Lord Lytton’s aggressive programme. Failing to persuade 
Shere Ali, either by blandishments or by the threat of 
“wiping Afghanistan out of the map,” to fall in with hig 
plans, he determined to fasten a quarrel on him. He withdrew 
the British Envoy from Cabul; and the moment he heard that 
“a fresh Envoy was already on the way from Cabul to Pesha- 
wur,” with “ authority to accept eventually all the conditions 
of the British Government ”’ (it is Lord Lytton himself whom 
I am quoting), the Viceroy telegraphed to Sir Lewis Pelly to 
“close the conference.” The Ameer, says Lord Lytton, “ wag 
much surprised and embarrassed by this step.” He found 
himself, in fact, as the Duke of Argyll expressed it, effectually 
“ boycotted ” by the Indian Government. 

Having broken off diplomatic relations with Shere Ali, Lord 
Lytton sent two British officers—Captains Napier and Butler 
—to “incite,” according to the formal complaint of the Russian 
Government, “the Turkoman tribes to hostilities against 
Russia.” The Russian Government had, indeed, obtained a 
copy of a letter from Captain Butler “to certain Turkoman 
chiefs.” In the end of the year 1879 Captain Butler returned 
to India, with the rank of major, from his sojourn of intrigue 
among the Turkomans. The result of his enterprise is thus 
described in the Bombay Gazette (see Times of January 3rd, 
1879) :— 

“Tt is reported that Major Butler, the Central-Asian explorer, who 

has just returned from Turkestan, has been so successful] in his 
interviews with the Turkoman chiefs, that they are willing to 
co-operate with the British either against the Afghans or the 
Russians.” 
Further light is thrown upon this subject by a frank letter 
from Major Butler himself, written on the 1st of this month, 
and published in the Globe of February 3rd. That letter gives 
an interesting account of the military plans of the Turkomans, 
and of their chances against the strategy of General Skobeleff. 
But the sentence to which I wish to direct special attention is 
the following:—“In this neighbourhood [i.e., Ashkabad and 
Anno], if the chiefs have followed out my plan of defence, will 
be made their second stand.” 

Here, then, we have a British officer, sojourning among the 
Turkomans long after the Treaty of Berlin, drawing up plans 
of campaign for them against Russia, and negotiating with 
them so successfully “ that they are willing to co-operate with 
the British either against the Afghans or the Russians.” 
Nor is this all., In the Nineteenth Century of August, 1879 
—that is, more than a year after the Treaty of Berlin—there 
is an article from the pen of Sir Henry Rawlinson, in which 
that distinguished official says :—-‘ Persia must be detached 
from Russia, coute que coite She [Russia] must be 
made to understand, while there is yet time for her to modify 
her aggressive preparations, that she will not be permitted un- 
opposed to establish herself in strength upon the Afghan 
frontier, either at Merv, or at Serakhs, or even at Abiverd.” 
And if Russia should disregard our remonstrance, then Sir 
Henry Rawlinson would be “ prepared, in self-defence, to sup- 
port the Turkomans—with whom she has no legitimate 
quarrel (!)—with arms and money, or even to turn the tables on 
her by encouraging the efforts of the Uzbegs to recover their 
liberty.” The writer of this article, be it remembered, is a 
General officer in the British Army, and was when he wrote it, 
and is still, a member of the Council of the Secretary of State 
for India. 

Let us now glance at the Russian side of the matter. Russia 
knew that the Indian Government was organising a most for- 
midable expedition against her in Turkestan, where Russia was 
at that time very weak. She knew that British officers were 
intriguing against her among the Turkomans, planning cam- 
paigns for them, and tempting them into an alliance against 
her. She had seen the British Parliament hurriedly preparing 
for war against her; she had seen a British Fleet forcing the 
Dardanelles, in violation of an international treaty ; the Army 
Reserves called out, and Indian troops despatched to Malta. 
Is it surprising, under these circumstances, that the Russian 
Governor-General of Turkestan should take decisive steps to 
counteract our contemplated aggression? It was a matter of 

life or death to Russian rule in Central Asia that Afghanistan 
should be closed against our troops. The Russian Mission was 
therefore sent to Cabul, to “ define, one way or the other, either 
in an amicable or hostile sense,” the relations between Shere 
Ali and the Government of the Czar. If Shere Ali refused the 
Russian alliance, Abdul Rahman was to be let loose upon him, 
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backed by a Russian army. If he accepted the Russian 
alliance, there was the imminent risk of a war with England. 
The wretched “ pipkin” was, in fact, between the “ two iron pots” 
with which Lord Lytton had threatened to crush him, and in 
his perplexity he tried to temporise. He kept the Russian Mis- 
sion for three weeks on the banks of the Oxus, and the official 
who allowed it at last to pass died suddenly,—poisoned, it is 
said, by order of the Ameer. When the Mission arrived at 
Cabul, information reached Lord Lytton that the “ Ameer would 
like an English officer of excellence to come to Cabul for a few days 
inthe capacity of Envoy from the British Government, with whom 
he may personally discuss the proceedings which had passed be- 
tween him and the English Government within the last few years, 
when he would acknowledge, without any grudging, any blame 
which might be justly thrown on him,” provided his overtures 
svere met in a similar spirit. ‘“ His Highness says that a small 
territory, of which he is the ruler, lies between the dominions of 
two great Powers, and that, as a matter of policy, he will in- 
cline himself towards the party whose alliance would be most 
beneficial to him. It is said that the Ameer is now in great 
anxiety, on account of the arrival of the European Russian 
Envoy at his capital.” It is plain that a little judicious 
handling of him by the Viceroy at this time would have de- 
tached Shere Ali from the Russian alliance. Lord Lytton’s 
treatment, on the contrary, drove the “earthern pipkin” 
towards the “iron pot,” which appeared the less dangerous of 
the two. 

Where, in all this, is the slightest particle of evidence that 
there is any danger to India from Afghanistan, if only the 
Government of India will leave Afghanistan alone? What the 
Russo-Afghan correspondence proves is, that every single step 
taken against England by Shere Ali or General Kaufmann was 
in response to some hostile step of the Viceroy’s Government 
against Afghanistan or Russia. 

But the Russian Mission started for Cabul after Kaufmann 
knew that the Berlin Congress had met? That is not certain ; 
and, in any case, the meeting of the Congress did not neces- 
sarily ensure peace; and, moreover, Captain Butler was still 
among the Turkomans, the bridge of boats was still across the 
Indus, British troops were stili massed on the Afghan frontier, 
and there was no proof that the contemplated invasion of 
Turkestan had been abandoned. And as to Stoletoff’s letter to 
Shere Ali from Livadia suggesting intrigues among the Mussul- 
mans of India, those at least have no right to condemn it who 
applaud Sir Henry Rawlinson’s suggestion, a year after the 
Treaty of Berlin, to raise the Turkomans and Uzbegs against 
Russian rule in Central Asia. 

In short, Shere Ali may have had good cause of complaint 
against Russia for leaving him in the lurch in his hour of 
need, though it must be added that Russia’s promise of help 
was a rather vague engagement. But the British Government 
has not even a colourable ground of offence against Russia. 
We were the aggressors throughout, and Russia was through- 
out acting in self-defence. I appeal to Lord Beaconsfield, who 

declared in the House of Lords, on December 10th, 1878, that 
the conduct of Russia was, under the circumstances, “ perfectly 
allowable,” and her explanation “frank and satisfactory.” It 
may be difficult to reconcile this admission with the invasion 
of Afghanistan. But that is a question on which I do not enter. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Matcorm MacCott. 

1 New Burlington Street, W., February 9th. 


RITUALISM AND COMPREHENSION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Will you allow me, as one of those who have signed the 
counter-address to the Primate, to offer a few remarks on the 
article respecting us which appeared in your last week’s issue ? 

1. We are, by implication at least, accused of intolerance, 
But of what are we intolerant 2? Not, certainly, of mere diversity 
of ritual. Iam not myself what is called an Evangelical, but 
Tam sure that the narrowest Evangelical amongst us would 
admit that the law of the Church of England, as it is, allows of 
very considerable licence in this respect. It is permissible to 
have musical, ornate, ssthetic, nay, even sensational services, 
without violating the letter of that law. Whether we like them 
or not ourselves, I do not fancy that any of us wish to prohibit 
choral services, surpliced choirs, hymns processional and retro- 
cessional, and many other things that are supposed to make 
Ritualistic churches attractive and popular. What we are 
not prepared to tolerate is simply what, from the time of 





her Reformation till very recent times, the Church of Eng- 
iand herself has not appeared to tolerate—the Romish Mass, 
and its surroundings, and all more or less exact imitations of it. 
We believe—it may be, in our ignorance and simplicity—that 
this toleration is involved in the toleration now asked for on 
behalf of the Ritualists, we are persuaded that such tolera- 
tion would be destructive of what may be called the Protestant 
element in the Church, and we must be excused for declining 
to make the position tenable for the Ritualists, at the cost of 
making it untenable for ourselves. 

2. We are put in the same category with the Ritualists, as 
alike breakers of the law, only there is this difference,—the 
Ritualist, when he breaks the law, means something by it, and 
that, you seem to imply, is a point in his favour; we break it 
out of pure lightness of heart, and therefore, apparently, have 
the greater sin. It is true that in many rubrical details we all 
offend, but the offences of Low Churchmen, apart from their being 
less significant, differ from those of Ritualists in two respects : 
—(a.) In our violation or neglect of prescribed ritual, we are but 
doing, for the most part, what our predecessors for a hundred 
years have done before us. The delinquencies are a tradition 
or an inheritance from past generations of the clergy. In the 
case of the Ritualists, the innovations are new, without pre- 
cedent, in the teeth of prescription and long usage. On 
the whole, we are better, rather than worse, than our 
fathers. As for the Evangelicals, properly so called, they 
are assuredly more observant of Church order than the 
first founders of that school from whom they are supposed, 
in some other respects, so greatly to have degenerated. 
(b.) Again, though we may have to plead guilty to a general 
consciousness that in the matter of rubric and ritual we do 
some things that we ought not, and leave undone some things 
that we should do; yet we have never refused to obey the man- 
date of authority, or defied the law, when it has been brought 
to bear on us individually and personally. Let the same 
pressure be put on us as has in certain cases been applied to 
the Ritualists, and then it will be seen whether we will obey or 
resist. For example, you refer to the wearing of the cope. I 
am a member of a Cathedral Chapter, and I have never refused 
to wear a cope, for I have never been bidden to do so. When- 
ever the mandate reaches me, I believe I shall be found quite 
amenable to it. 

5. But the strong point of your case is that unless the 
Ritualists are allowed to have their own way, the Establish- 
ment is in danger; and you appeal from the Zealots, who have 
some antiquated notions of the connection between a Christian 
Church and Christian dogma, to the Gallios, who care nothing 
whether doctrine be Scriptural or un-Scriptural, but would main- 
tain an Establishment for reasons entirely independent of that 
question. What kind of a Church can exist and flourish, for 
good or evil, through the action of the zealots, the records of the 
past—the story of Paul and Augustine and Luther, and the 
Puritans of the seventeenth century and the Wesleyans of the 
eighteenth—can sufficiently show; but what the nature and 
properties will be of a Church maintained under the auspices 
of the Gallio, we can only imperfectly conjecture. 

But if your appeal to the Gallios should prove effective, is it 
certain that your object will be attained? If the Gallios so 
vigorously exert themselves that the practices and principles of 
the Ritualists are legalised, will the Establishment, therefore, 
be safe? Isit not possible that in putting out the fire in one 
corner of the old building, the Gallios will be kindling it in 
another? It may turn out that a Ritualist exodus can only be 
prevented at the cost of an Evangelical secession. Whether it 
is worth preventing at such a cost is, of course, a matter of 
opinion, but, at all events, the issue will probably be Disestab- 
lishment. And it is possible that the Gallios, when appealed 
to, may say that that is the best remedy for the present dis- 
tress. They are probably wearied of the feuds of Capulets and 
Montagues, and disposed to cry cut, with noble impartiality, 
« A plague on both your houses !”—I am, Sir, &e., 

Huenu G. Rosixson, Prebendary of York. 


(“We must be excused for declining to make the position 
tenable for the Ritualists at the cost of making it untenable for 
ourselves.” That seems to us,—if we interpret what it means 
aright, that Ritualists in one place are so intolerable to non- 
Ritualists in another, that the latter cannot worship peace- 
ably in their way, so long as the former are permitted to 
worship peaceably in theirs,—of the very essence of intolerance. 
Mr. Robinson forgets that we are not pleading for Ritualists 
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as priests imposing an unwelcome ritual on their congrega- 
tions,—quite the reverse,—but for congregations asking leave to 
adhere to a ritual they approve and are accustomed to, as 
against either Ritualist or non-Ritualist innovations. How is 
Mr. Robinson the worse off at York, that the people of St. 
Alban’s worship as they wish in London P—Eb. Spectator. ] 





ANGLICAN AND ROMAN EUCHARISTIC TEACHING, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—I am sorry to have moved your correspondent “D.’s”’ wrath 
by a plain and brief statement of the chief difference between 
Anglican and Roman Eucharistic, or rather sacrificial teaching, 
which consists in this,—that Rome sees exclusively in “ the pure 
offering of the Gentiles” a renewal of the finished sacrifice of 
Calvary, while we, as English Churchmen, recognise not only 
the memorial of the past, which is admitted on all hands, but 
the carrying-on of the present work of propitiation (boundless 
generosity delighting the heart of the Almighty Father), by our 
High priest after the order of Melchizedek, who brings forth 
bread and wine in the midst of his brethren, and who abides the 
Lamb in the midst of the throne. There is no literal offering or 
presentation of flesh and blood now, either in heaven or on 
earth. The blood-offering is finished and for ever. There is 
none in “the pure, wnbloody offering,” as all the Fathers and 
ancient liturgies call it. Nay, there is no such element as 
blood in a glorified or heavenly body, for flesh and blood cannot 
enter or inherit heaven. Our Lord rose from the dead in the 
same body, but in that body glorified, though that glory was 
not made apparent at the first. This is why Transubstantiation 
is meaningless, save in the sense that the consecrated elements 
shroud our Lord, and convey him to us as life and purity by his 
body and hisblood. But the offering is himself, his righteous soul, 
touched with the feeling of all our infirmities. The heavenly body 
of our Lord is most real, but not natural; itis impassible, incapa- 
ble of pain. Our Lord’s soul feels all our sorrows as his own, 
and is grieved by all our sins. He comes amongst us in holy 
communion, not only to feed us, but to receive our homage as 
the Lamb that was slain; and we all, laymen as well as priests, 
as partakers of “the royal priesthood,” are privileged to pre- 
sent our Lord to God the Father, by his finished work of satis- 
faction and his living work of propitiation, for “he is the pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world.” This I said, and 
say, Rome practically ignores. She knows not the mediator 
or the advocate in her present teaching or popular worship. 
And here I speak with rather more authority than “D.,”’ 
first, because I have lived much longer, in all probability, 
than he has done, in Roman Catholic countries—three years in 
Vienna and thirteen in Paris—and know modern Romanism 
tolerably well, its strong points and its weak; secondly, because, 
as a priest, I am probably somewhat better read both in 
Latin and Anglican theology than “D.” My object was no- 
wise to attack, but only to defend, and show there was no 
reasonable ground for persecuting English Ritualists because, 
as a body, they were not Romanisers. I admitted that Bossuet 
had grasped the truth of the living propitiation in Heaven 
and in Heaven’s kingdom; so might “ D.” have done as a 
Roman Catholic. And yet, in actual Roman theology, our 
Lord is always regarded as the present Judge, or as the Child, 
and never as the Mediator.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Vicarage, Rhayader, February 8th. Ancurr Gurney. 

[We cannot say that we grasp Mr. Gurney’s meaning. In 
any case, this kind of technical controversy is not very appro- 
priate to these columns, and must end here.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY COMMISSIONERS. 
(To THE EbiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Although, on the ground of want of space, you have de- 
clined to admit into your columns, not only a letter criticising 
your Cambridge correspondent’s article of December 4th, but 
also my reply to his letter of last Saturday, I venture to hope 
that you will place before your readers the following bald 

statement. 

In my letter to the mn T neither defended the Head- 
ships, nor expressed my opinion about those tutors whom your 
correspondent attacked. My chief complaint was, that your 
correspondent, while he dwelt upon defects in the new College 
statutes, studiously ignored or minimised the important reforms 
which have been effected both in the Colleges and in the Uni- 
versity. I further pointed out that it is the business, not of a 








legislative Commission existing for a limited period, but of a 
permanent Executive Council, to deal with the misconduct of 
individuals. Your correspondent’s rejoinder is no answer to 
either of my criticisms. 

The assertion that “‘ in the larger Colleges it has become eng. 
tomary for tutors to take no share whatever in the teachine» 
is incorrect, at any rate so far as concerns one large college, 
to which his article of December 4th makes special reference, 
The interests of reform require that your correspondent’s 
unsound and gloomy estimate of what has been done under the 
auspices of the Commission should not pass unquestioned.—J 
am, Sir, &c., x, 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—In the notice in this week’s Spectator of “Versus g 
Woman, Pro Women, &c.,” the reviewer has called me to 
account for speaking of the friend of Damon as “ Phintias,” 
If he will refer to Dr. Smith’s “ Smaller Classical Dictionary,” 
eighteenth edition, p. 136, he will find the following, “ Damon, 
Pythagorean, and friend of Phintias (not Pythias).” A similar 
blunder was made by my reviewer in the Queen, September 
11th, 1880, and admitted in the following number. It would 
— therefore, that reviewers can make mistakes, as well as 
authors.—I am, Sir, &c., Exizanetu M. F. Dosett, 

84 Harley Strect, Cavendish Square, W., February 5th. 

[No doubt about that. It was “sheer ignorance” on our 
part.—Ep. Spectator. 








“ JEANS’ ‘LIFE AND LETTERS OF CICERO,” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,"] 
Srr,—Having had the good-fortune to obtain your approval of 
my translation, my introductions, and my critical notes, I ought 
not, perhaps, to be dissatisfied if you are more indignant than 
I can quite understand at my innocently-meant title, and see 
pompous misleading in the very lettering itself. Nor wouldI 
trouble you now with an author’s reply, but for the fact that 
your criticism was written under an entire misapprehension. 
You speak of “a score or two of dates” being called the “ Life 
of Cicero,” obviously referring to the summary of dates at the 
end. Butthe life of Cicero is really told in the introductions to 
the different letters, which I have taken immense pains to work 
into a continuous narrative. Now, as these occupy, perhaps, a 
sixth part of the book, and took quite half the labour, I 
naturally mentioned them in the title; and certainly I never 
dreamt that this would give offence, any more than the red 
binding, for which, indeed, I am not responsible, but which 
seemed to my inexperienced eyes to be handsome and tasteful. 
A red rag, however, has always been proverbial for provoking 
attacks on the unsuspecting wearer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Huileybury College, Hertford, February 8th. G. HE. Jeans. 





THE VIRGIN’S CRADLE-SONG. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—I may add, over and above the reasons I gave against 
the antiquity of the “ Virgin’s Cradle-Song,” whose literary 
merit I fully allow—namely, the recent form of the verse, the 
absence of all ancient MSS. or early printed copies, the lack of 
any quotation in pre-Reformation literature, and the failure of 
If. A. Daniel, the most learned and eager hy mnologist of this 
century, to discover any traces of it other than modern—this 
further objection, that I have had occasion, in writing commen: 
turies on two books of Scripture, the Psalter and the Canticles, 
to read extensively in patristic and mediwval theology, aud 
that I have never come across anything in Western literature 
resembling the special tone of the lullaby earlier than the 
thirteenth century; whereas, ideas of the sort are always found 
in prose treatises and sermons long before they are popularised 
into hymns. I do not gather from your correspondent’s letter 
that Cardona, Follen, and Fétis have produced any documentary 
evidence which overthrows all this negative criticism. That 
vould, of course, decide the matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ricuarp T°, LirrvepAle. 
9 Red Lion Square, Loudon, W.C. 








POETRY. 


SHEELAH’S REMONSTRANCHE. 
Arran, Pat, foolish Pat! one might walk the world through, 
And not meet a boy so contrairy as you; 
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—— 
‘Tis in Ireland alone, this bright gim of the whole, 
That a man so takes afther a crab or a mole. 


Yes, backward or downward your bent is to go, 

In the silly concait you’re outwittin’ a foe, 

Till you find, when you end your nonsensical journey, 
You've only got shut of your friends,—devil burn ye! 


You've a mighty fine tongue, and your stick is still ready ; 
But you seldom look straight, and your hands are unsteady, 
Qo that if you’re set down ’twixt a rogue and your brother, 
You stand trate to the first, and shillelagh the other. 


Here now, when strong friends kindly ways are purshuin’, 
To save you and me from starvation and ruin, 

Whew! down go like lightnin’ the tails o’ your coat,* 
Bekase they’d “coarce” you from cuttin’ your throat. 


And, Pat, I don’t rilish your new kind o’ fightin’ ; 

"Tis not the bould sort that you used to delight in; 

‘Tig not like ould Donnybrook, (glory be in it !) 

Where you knocked down your man, or got felled in a minute. 


Your inimies’ heads then you quickly were breakin’, 
But now your long blethers but set them an achin’ ; 
And unable to thrash, a vile scrimmage you’re keepin’, 
To hindher the stupified cratures from sleepin’. 


Ach, Pat! will you never have done with your folly ? 

Have you gumption no more than this kittin and collie ? 
Do you think while you’re sittin’ the cowld and the dark in, 
You'll git warmth and light by just mewin’ and barkin’? 


Do you raally concaive it’s a sinsible action 

To drive friend and foe to the varge of distraction, 

Till they’re made to agree you so pesther and rile ’em, 
That to save their own wits, yow must go to the ’sylum ? 


The shamrock has three leaves, and why not unite 

With John Bull and Sawney, to do yourself right ? 

If they would but back you, I heard a man bettin’, 

Not the “three I'’s”’ alone, but “ K.G.’s” you’d be gettin’. 


Ah! could I bring back to your lost recollection 

But two things, but two !—common-sinse and affection, 
Deludhers no more your poor brains would bewildher,— 
You'd think o’ me, Paddy, you’d think o’ the childer. 


P.S.—Wirrasthrue ! wirrasthrue ! I’m every limb shakin’ ; 

One “ Spaker,” I’m tould, has just put you past spakin’ ; 

“ Short Commons” has killed you, by others ’tis said; 

Write quick, Paddy, darlin’, and say if you’re dead. 
February 3rd. A Aa a) 





A STUDY OF SHELLEY.+ 

Tus Study of Shelley is devoted to intellectual exposition, rather 
than to literary criticism pure and simple. Its author has 
chosen to focus Shelley in such a manner that the highest 
lights in his picture are cast upon those features which have 
been moulded by speculative thought, instead of on those which 
testify to the fine phrenzy of bardic inspiration. He speaks of 
Shelley’s message, not of the manner of its delivery, and cares 
less for the quality of the song, as song, than for the thoughts 
and aspirations which the singer strove to embody. There is 
in this volume much panegyric, but Dr. Todhunter is not 
mainly a panegyrist; there is some criticism, but he is not 
mainly a critic; he is above all things an interpreter, and his 
object is to expound the philosophy which is, as it were, the 
body of Shelley’s work, and which he believes, not altogether 
without reason, the poet himself considered a thing of much 
greater importance than the cunningly-wrought vesture of 
verse which has clothed it with immortality. 

If this, however, were really Shelley’s own comparative esti- 
mate, there can be little doubt that it was a mistaken one; and 
therefore the first question we feel impelled to ask is whether 
the task which Dr. Todhunter has set himself to perform is 
really worth performing, or, at any rate, whether the subject 
demands the elaborate and detailed treatment which it receives 
in this volume. As a poet, Shelley stands in the first rank; as 





* Note, trailing bis coat-tails, to provoke his adversary to tread upon them, is 
one of Paddy’s commonest wagers of battle. 
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a thinker, he can hardly be said to find a place in the second; 
and we are interested in his philosophy only as we should be 
interested in anything which served as an intellectual motive 
for transcendently beautiful poetry. Still, it is but natural 
that admiring readers of Shelley should wish to form a 
clear idea of what he really had to say, of the true im- 
port of what Dr. Todhunter calls his message; and to such 
readers, this volume is sure to be interesting and suggestive. 
The opening chapter on “The Personality of Shelley” can 
hardly be said to suggest any thoughts which will be new to 
those who are fairly well read in Shelley literature; but the 
young student can hardly fail to find it useful as a starting- 
point, and he will probably enjoy it all the more for the some- 
what overstrained rhetoric, of which there is a little, perhaps 
a great deal, too much for the more mature reader. We can 
all admire eloquent writing, in its place ; but in a work which is 
professedly analytical and expository, clearness is the one thing 
needful, and a combination of perfect clearness with that par- 
ticular kind of eloquence which Dr. Todhunter affects is one of 
the rarest things in literature. This, for example, is the manner 
in which a contrast is instituted between the diverse mani- 
festations of the revolutionary spirit in the poetry of Byron 
and Shelley :— 

“This essential difference in the spirits of the two men breathes 
in every line of their poetry. Shelley lives with the winds above 
the highest mountain-tops, above the home of the thunder, where 
Byron dwells, and whence he descends, with storm of sounding 
rhetoric and avalanches of lava of icy or fiery sarcasm, to desolate 
the smiling corn-fields of our average morality. Hence, the more 
immediate effect of Byron’s brilliant personality upon the world of 
men, which Shelley’s remoter light is but now reaching. The respect- 
able public could to a great extent ignore the shrill song of the poet 
of Prometheus, while the author of Cain and Don Juan made himself 
distinctly audible. Byron wields terrestrial thunderbolts, which 
blaze and burn, terrify the shepherds, and do damage to the moral 
haystacks and thatch of small domestic pieties. He knocks all the 
domesticities about our ears with a blinding glare, appalling noise, 
and much smell of sulphur, stalking over the earth with the air of 
an infernal spirit. Shelley’s poetry is like vivid sheet lightning, or 
the aurora, shedding strange illumination upon this lower world, yet 
a thing of the upper sky. The superstitious cross themselves in 
terror, and think that the end of the world has come; and even 
those who are most weatherwise know only that something is being 
done in the bosom of the ether,—something which betokens change.”* 


Such a “storm of sounding rhetoric” as that which sweeps 


through these sentences might befit an extemporaneous éloge, 
but it undoubtedly lacks the restraint, the sobriety, and the 
lucidity which we naturally look for in a work of expository 
criticism. When a writer professes to analyse Shelley’s per- 
sonality, we think that he ought to say something more 
definite and readily apprehensible than this. It is impossible to 
feel that we are being seriously instructed when we read that 
Shelley lived with the winds above the mountain-tops, or that 
his poetry is like sheet lightning or the aurora; and as instruc- 
tion is the thing which this volume aims to impart, writing of 
this kind is both unedifying and irritating. 

We will not, however, be guilty of the unfairness of directing 
attention only to the weak points of a book which contains 
much that is not only interesting, but valuable. Even in the 
chapter from which we have quoted there are numerous pas- 
sages which, if not markedly original, are thoroughly sound and 
discriminating. Ata time when the members of the “art for 
art’ school have got into a habit of talking about Shelley as if 
he were their peculiar property, there is something specially 
opportune in the reminder that “ Shelley, while early abandon- 
ing the self-consciously didactie in poetry, and expressing his 
abhorrence of it, never, or scarcely ever, becomes academic,— 
never degenerates from a man intoa mere poet. The cant of the 
present day about ‘art’ and ‘the artist’ would have sounded 
in his ears like the babble of fools.” ‘The phrase “ a mere poet” 
is, perhaps, a little unfortunate; for the poetic faculty is an 
enlargement and quickening, not a limitation, of the normal 
human capabilities ; but we know what is meant, and nothing 
can be more certain than that even Shelley’s splendid lyrical 
gift would have been wasted in ineffectual beating of the air, if 
it had not been guided and directed to definite ends by the 
semi-intellectual, semi-emotional force, of which it was the 
instrument. 

Still more suggestive are the pages devoted to a comparison 
between the speculative position of Shelley and that of two 
such very diverse thinkers and feelers as William Blake and 
John Stuart Mill; but undoubtedly, the portions of the work 
that are most useful and interesting are those which are devoted 
to analysis and exposition of the intellectual ioti/s of single 
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poems. The chapters which attempt to expound what Sweden- 
borgians would call the “spiritual sense” of the Proietheus 
Unbound, testify both to the clear insight and to the patient 
labour of their writer. It is impossible to doubt that in the 
main, Dr. Tolhunter’s interpretation is the true one; and even 
when we feel occasionally tempted to call in question some 
hypothetical explanation of an obscure detail, we are com- 
pelled to pause by the consciousness of the inability 
to provide any better solution of a difficult problem. 
The estimate of The Cenci is also a very fine and entirely 
adequate piece of literary criticism, the style of which is free 
from either exaggeration or incoherence. The following passage 
strikes us as being nothing more than a just tribute to Shelley’s 
great gift of dramatic realisation, which has hardly received the 
amount of appreciation that it really deserves :— 

“In the third great scene, the passion rises to the pitch of tragic 

horror; the protagonists meet face to face for that final struggle 
which forms the main subject of the play. Except in the tragedies 
of Webster, it would be difficult to find a scene more full of the weird 
horror in which they delighted, yet so natural and unstrained. Most 
of them—Ford, for instance—produce their effects by means of 
colours strong, but false. The actors are not men and women, but 
vague, Titanic personages animated with ultra-human passions; the 
action takes place not on this earth, but insome sunless limbo which only 
such creatures inhabit. Here, for once, Shelley has got his feet upon the 
solid earth, and proves himself a true modern, in his sense of reality, 
his grasp of the main facts of an historical period, and his power of 
rendering human character. The Elizabethans, as a rule, must rank 
far below our average novelists in these respects ; and even Webster 
himself cannot compare with Shelley for delicacy and truth to Nature. 
Count Cenci is a monster, but he is a monster such as we know and 
feel has been spawned from the mire of this actual world. We have 
not here the unnatural and barren horrors of a Revenger’s Tragedy or 
Fatal Dowry; we have a page out of the true history of human 
passion.” 
This is both well felt and well put, and Dr. Todhunter’s 
remarks upon Shelley’s dramatic fragments, notably upon 
the few scenes of the historical drama, Charles L., which 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti has so admirably edited, are equally 
good, and perhaps even more interesting, from the fact 
that previous critics have not given to this fine “ torso 
of a play” the amount of attention which it undoubtedly 
deserves, and that therefore the ground is comparatively 
untrodden. Of the more popular of the lyrics less is said than 
might have been expected, probably because the writer felt that 
less was left to say; but among the criticisms that are given, 
there is one which has at least the merit of novelty. Concern- 
ing The Cloud, which ninety-nine out of every hundred readers 
would mention, if they were asked to name half-a-dozen of the 
poet’s most exquisite and characteristic utterances, we are told 
that it is,— 

‘Just the kind of poem to be popular in a Golden Treasury, where 

readers might get it by heart, and fancy they knew Shelley. All 
Shelley’s genius cannot make musical this sing-song metre, with its 
monotonous recurrence of clashing rhymes. A violinist might as 
well attempt a solo on the banjo. As a piece of natural science, 
prettily poetised, it is a delicate morsel enough.” 
This is hard on those “bold, bad men,” the buyers of Golden 
Treasuries, who fancy they know Shelley ; but it is still harder 
upon those who really do know him, but to whom it has never 
occurred that The Cloud is not as perfectly melodious in treat- 
ment as it is delicately etherial in conception. ‘“ De gustibus 
non est disputandum,” and we cannot argue with Dr. Tod- 
hunter’s tympanum ; we can only say that most of his readers 
will regard his verdict as an almost ludicrous piece of critical 
perversity. A single offence may, however, be passed over and 
forgiven. Want of due appreciation is not one of the writer’s 
besetting sins,—he is more frequently tempted to err in the 
direction of too undiscriminating enthusiasm; but this is the 
weak point of all ardent Shelleyans, and in spite of occasional 
extravagance both of matter and form, this Study of Shelley 
provides a considerable amount of both pleasant and instructive 
reading. If, however, Dr. 'Todhunter wishes to produce 
thoroughly satisfying work of this kind, he must abandon the 
hazardous doctrine that, in any case, “criticism should 
become poetry.” It will never become poetry, but in the 
attempt it will assuredly lose its value as criticism. 


POLLOCK’S SPINOZA.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 
Awnoturr feature of Spinoza’s philosophy which commands 
the resolute adherence of Mr. Pollock, is his thorough-going 


* Spinoza : his Life and Philosophy. By Frederick Pollock, Barrister-at-Law, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, &e. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 








i 
determinism. Those who read Spinoza must learn a ney 


definition of freedom. They will discover that the opposite of 
freedom is not necessity, but slavery, and the opposite of deter. 
minism is arbitrariness. “The determinist,” says Mr. Pollock 
“holds, in accordance with common experience, that the deli. 
berate action of men is among the conditions that shape the 
course of events, and is oftener the most important condition, 
If particular men or societies are foolish enough to think that 
their own acts or omissions count for nothing, that is a condi. 
tion too, and its results will be greatly to their disadvantage, 
Determiusm, in short, if only one applies it thoroughly, 
leaves all the common uses of life exactly where they were, 
For my own part, I hold that the choice I exercise in writing 
these lines is determined, and is nowise arbitrary.” It is 
strange that in these few sentences Mr. Pollock has again ang 
again assumed the possibility of the thing he is attempting 
to deny and disprove. Grant, as he does, to men the pos. 
sibility of deliberate action, and he has granted all that the 
most strenuous advocate of philosophical freedom ever sought, 
Determinism, strenuously applied, excludes the possibility of 
real deliberate action, and leaves only a semblance of it, 
“ Determinism, if only we apply it thoroughly,”’—we suppose 
Mr. Pollock means, if we carry it consistently through as a 
system in thought. But if it is possible not to carry it 
through, then that possibility is sufficient to disprove its 
truth. In other words, if Mr. Pollock’s argument is good, 
the opposite of necessity ought to be inconceivable. As 
regards the interesting fact that personally Mr. Pollock has 
found that his belief in Determinism has not robbed life of its 
interest for him, we have no reason to doubt the fact, every 
reason to believe that life is full of interest for him. Our ex. 
planation is, that he has not applied Determinism thoroughly,. 
In this case also we point out that the advocates of Determin- 
ism, charmed with the simplicity and power of the principle of 
necessity in that sphere of things where it undoubtedly holds 
good, are led to extend it to spheres in which it does not hold 
the same undoubted sway. As Spinoza sought to explain the 
universe by the two assumptions of thought and extension, and 
deceived himself by a false simplicity, so the Determinist argu- 
ment generally deceives itself by assuming a simplicity which 
does not hold. If science cannot account for light with- 
out the hypothesis of a luminiferous ether, it boldly pos- 
tulates the ether, and justifies its postulate by proving 
that it can account for all the facts; if philosophy cannot 
explain the facts of human life, without postulating human 
freedom, then it has a right to postulate human freedom. But 
it is not according to legitimate procedure in science or in 
philosophy to assume a hypothesis as universally true and 
sufficient to account for the facts, the first procedure under 
which is to explain all the facts away. The admission of free- 
dom, no doubt, complicates the problem, and makes it more 
difficult of solution. But the answer to that is, widen your cal- 
culus, state your problem truly, and perhaps you may in time 
solve it. But you will never solve it, never make any progress 
towards its solution, if you persistently and consistently mis- 
state your problem. It is a necessary consequence of the mis- 
statement of the problem, and of the assumption of Determinism 
as true, that Spinoza proceeds to declare that understanding 
and will are one. It is, no doubt, involved in his system from 
the beginning. Whatever the Divine Being knows he wills, and 
all things which are possible are thus actual. ‘‘ He is substance, 
consisting of infinite attributes, whereof every one expresses 
eternal and infinite being.” Thought and will are one, what 
the Deity thinks he wills, and all possible things are real. It 
is a speculation in free space, apart from all conditions, and as 
such we may leave it full scope. But in this respect Spinoza is 
logical, and the determinist is bound to follow him, and to 
declare that understanding and will are only names. 

In his purely ethical work, Spinoza has been more successful 
than in his metaphysic. Here he has really contributed some- 
thing to human knowledge and to the progress of human thought. 
But the valuable part of his contribution can easily be detached 
from his system, as in truth it is joined to it empirically. In 
this part we see him face to face with the facts of human nature, 
and we gladly concede that his glance is keen, and his results 
are often of abiding value. But even here the defects of his 
method pursued him, and the longing for a simplicity which is 
not to be found, made him crush the facts into a bed of Pro- 
crustes. Take, for example, the first principle of his ethics, 
self-preservation. The attempt is made to deduce from this the 
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whole of his ethical principles. This conatus, or effort after 
self-preservation, is universal. In living things, it is identified 
with life. “In the less complex relations of the material 
world, it would appear in the fundamental properties 
of matter,—inaction, mass, and impenetrability. But the 
fact now assumed as ultimate for ordinary scientific 
purposes, that every atom of every element succeeds in pre- 
serving itself, would, in Spinoza’s view, be no more than an 
abiding illustration. The conatus is equally present in the most 
unstable as in the most stable of combinations. A molecule of 
water endeavours, in the peculiar sense here explained, not to 
be decomposed; and not less so, while it holds together, does the 
molecule of some of those transitory compounds which explode 
at a touch or vibration.” A general law of physics is at once 
extended and applied to living beings,—to self-conscious beings, 
and every category of difference is ignored. It only serves to 
delude with a false appearance of knowledge, for between 
Newton’s first law of motion and the endeavour at self-pre- 
servation there is no more resemblance than between the watch- 
dog and the dog-star. The statement of this principle remains 
only a statement, and, as in the metaphysic so in the ethio, 
differences are brought in as Spinoza needs them. Mr. Pollock 
is able to supplement Spinoza’s thought by reference to the 
teaching of Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer. With all 
respect to these great men and profound thinkers, the reference 
does not help us out of the difficulty. Let it be granted that 
“older by countless ages than conscious desire, older than any- 
thing to which we now grant the name of life, the primeval and 
common impulse—‘ the will to live, the competence to be ’—is at 
length, in the sight of all men, as it was for Spinoza’s keen vision, 
the root of all action, and of all that makes the worldalive,” yet the 
great problem of ethics remains what it was, or rather the difficulty 
isincreased. Science and philosophy, as represented by Spinoza 
and his expositors, and by others, unite in showing us for count- 
less ages a state of universal strife and efforts at self-preservation. 
Everything is doing all it can to persist. Every man is seeking to 
preserve himself, and to remove out of his way everything which 
hinders this. On all sides there are cultivation and growth of 
the self-preserving emotions and desires. Suddenly we are 
landed in a state where all is changed. The self-regarding 
instincts are transformed into those which regard the good of 
others. Selfishness has become altruism. This met us before 
in the metaphysic; it reappears in the ethic, with added force 
and power. How do we, in the principles of this philosophy, 
get at otherness ? Carlyle’s problem, “ Given a world of rogues, 
to deduce an honesty from their united action,” is simplicity 
itself, when compared with this,—“ Given a world of self-seeking, 
in which all outward forces and inner impulses for countless 
time have been tending to increase the effects which tend to the 
good of self, how to produce in this world unselfishness, desire 
tor the good of others, and regard to social well-being.” This is 
the problem as it is put by Mr. Pollock, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and 
others. ‘The problem as stated is insoluble, and cannot be 
solved on the terms given by this philosophy. But here, again, 
as in the former case, our philosophers, like the late Professor 
Cliford, will, no doubt, take refuge in an instinct, and say, 
“Men have gone on that supposition.” 

One other problem we touch on, ere we close. It is the pro- 
blem of Final Causes. ‘lo this problem, also, a solution of a 
kind is given, and the solution consists in a general denial of 
the facts, with some lofty counsel “to those who discuss 
natural theology.” But Mr. Pollock, in the energy of his zeal, 
has not considered whether, in destroying the argument from 
final causes, he has not ent down the branch on which he is 
himself sitting. A good deal has been said by him in his 
exposition of Spinoza’s system regarding perfection, and an 
idea of perfection. It plays a great part in Spinoza’s system. 
We can, it seems, have an idea of perfection, when we are 
thinking of such small matters as substance, attribute, mode. 
We can speak of the perfection and reality of substance, and 
say, because of the perfection of substance, it must have infi- 
nite attributes. That is a matter quite within the competence 
of the human mind. It is otherwise, however, when we speak 
of the sensible world and its order, and of design and perfection 
with regard toit. In the sensible world, it appears, “all our ideas 
of design and perfection are derived from the efforts of man, a 
finite being, working for definite objects, and with such instru- 
ments as he can procure; and the attempt to find something 
answering to them in the constitution of the universe leads to 
nothing but insoluble perplexities.”” Mr. Pollock is careful here 





to insist on the imperfections of the human intellect. But this: 
human intellect, which is unequal to the task of recognising 
design and perfection in the world, and which is involved in 
endless perplexities when it speaks of purpose and design in 
nature, is yet able to explain the origin, being, and nature 
of the universe. ‘Truly, on the representation of Mr. 
Pollock the human intellect is an amazing thing, both 
in its ‘strength and in its weakness! Is it not obvious 
that what is needed here is a just criticism, and a proof 
of the cause why certain principles of human thought 
should have universal validity, and why other principles lead 
only to insoluble perplexities, when we seek to find something 
answering to them in the constitution of the universe ? 
Certainly, Mr. Pollock’s procedure is both uncritical and un- 
philosophical. Is it contrary to reason to think that life, and 
thought, and history have a goal? Are there movement, and 
progress, and thought in the constitution of the universe? Or 
is it a mere barren identity, an aimless and purposeless play of 
attributes, and nothing more? It is a question involving vaster 
issues than Mr. Pollock has yet seen. And one great merit of 
the philosophy of Hegel, which has attained to such power in our 
country at present, lies here,—that it recognises an end, a pur- 
pose, and a goal; that it provides for movement and progress; 
whereas Spinozism can give no rational account of history, of 
movement, or of progress. 

It remains for us to say that the leading thoughts which Mr. 
Pollock has emphasised—as those which make the philosophy of 
Spinoza—are by no means peculiar to him. Nor are these the 
thoughts which have attracted to Spinoza the attention of poets 
and literary men. It is the mystic-poetic element which won 
their admiration. The universal presence of the divine, the 
abiding, immanent presence of God in all his works, it is which 
have won for the name of Spinoza the power it wields to-day. 
But this is an element which all wise theists recognise, evem 
while they refuse to think that God is a theological expression 
for the order of the universe. It would be well, we may remark 
in passing, if Mr. Pollock would make himself acquainted with 
theology, before he presumes to pass judgment on it, as he does 
so frequently. Let him read, for instance, Dorner’s system of 
theology, and he will understand how theologians can appre- 
ciate Spinoza, and give him his position in the history of 
human thought. As for the scientific ideas on which Mr. 
Pollock lays so much stress, the ideas of uniformity, of the 
identity of body and mind, of natural law,—with the exception of 
the second, they are held by every philosopher and theologian 
with which the present writer is acquainted. All hold the 
unity and uniformity of Nature, all hold the connection of body 
and mind, and all, also, hold the abiding rule of law. No 
doubt, they do not hold them as Spinoza held them, nor as 
Mr. Pollock holds them. They are not drawn from the same 
principles, nor driven to the same issues. But all the ascer- 
tained results of science may be held in consistency with other 
truths which Mr. Pollock ignores or denies. 





FAR OUT.* 

Ir ever there was a dog who had his day, it was Cerf Vola, 
the inestimable companion of the author of the Great Lone 
Land. Probably he was unconscious of his fame, but he surely 
must have been aware and proud of his usefulness; and if for 
faithful servants of his kind there be a tribunal, not one of them 
can ever have “handed in his checks ” with serener security 
than the noble “ Husky,” to whose memory his master’s latest 
work is a fitting monument. For the “ Flying Deer” is dead. 
Everybody remembers how, when Colonel Butler went to Africa, 
he parted with his trusty friend in America, and will be glad 
to know that it was not a final parting :— 

“ Three years had passed since they parted on the Atlantic shore 
of North America. Since that time the world had changed much 
with bot of them. Ease and age had bowed the sharp head, bent 
the broad back, and slouched the springy gait of the once unequalled 
Esquimaux. ‘Toil and the fever of the African forest had left their 
trace upon the man. It had been night when they parted; it was 
also night when they met again. For a moment the old dog seemed 
to be puzzled ; he had been roused from sleep to meet the new comer, 
but when his ear caught voice and words that had been so familiar to 
him, memories of the old time seemed to come back, for the bent 
tail wagged, the lip curled into the laugh, and the well-remembered 
whimper of satisfaction sounded again, the echo of old companion- 
ship of camp and trail in a far-off world. ‘Two years later, in the 
summer of 1878, ‘Cerf Vola, the Untiring,’ made his last camp on the 
shore of life. His grave is under a pine-tree, although far away from 
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the land of pines; and if it be given to the dog-spirit to roam again 
the scenes of life, he has for his ‘ happy hauling-grounds’ a wondrous 
heaven, a murmur of many waters, an echo of ever-sounding pine- 
trees, and many glimpses of that vast world of wilderness,—lake, 
forest, prairie, and mountain, ‘far out’ beyond the white man’s 
farthest farm.” 

If the reader awards—as we think most readers will—the 
chief place in this book to Cerf Vola, it is only in accordance 
with the author's intention, for to the most interesting portion 
of it he has given the title, “ A Journey of a Dog and a Man 
from Cariboo to California,”—not of aman anda dog. The bright, 
poetical, and humorous spirit that pervaded that memorable 
volume, J'he Great Lone Land, inspires this charming narrative, 
in which we find a striking description of Quesnelle, the wooden 

“city” on the east bank of the Frazer River, at which “ the 
ways of civilised wheel-travel ended, and the rude work of pack- 
saddle began,” beyond which “lay a vast expanse of untamed 
nature, where the wind and the torrent revelled in loneliness, and 
made music day and night in pine-branch and rock-rapid.” 
The place, the inhabitants, the gold-thirst, the contrast between 
the features of nature and the aspects of humanity, in that out- 
post settlement, first planted by the men who made the “ rush” to 
the Cariboo mines, are most picturesquely described. And the 
men themselves,—here is one passage that tells of them; it 
follows a description of the terrific difficulties of their enter- 
prise :— 

“ Men who ccek for gold are not to be kept back by obstacles of 

this kind. Ti.y came with canoes that could only ascend from the 
sea to the rapids; they came with pack-mules and saddle-horses that 
had to scramble over mountains and swim torrents; men trudged on 
foot, carrying on their bent backs pick and shovel, axe and tent. 
Weak men came, who, if the gold had lain within a day’s march of 
the sea, had not physical strength to make a common living by their 
toil; but the real gold miner was there, in a vast majority. That 
man, so different from all other men, made from a hundred varying 
nationalities, but still uniform in his type, whether his cradle had 
been rocked in an Irish cabin, or his mother had swung him as an 
infant from the saddle-peak of a Mexican mustang,—reckless, daring, 
generous, free of purse, and ready with life, the most desperate 
soldier ever sent forth by civilisation to conquer savagery.” 
The arrival of the dog and the man at Quesnelle, the way in 
which Cerf Vola, who had come to the Frazer River across two 
thousand miles of snow-clad wilderness on his own legs, em- 
ployed and enjoyed his well-earned leisure before starting on 
the journey of a thousand miles that lay between him and the 
Golden Gate of San Francisco, is very amusing; and extremely 
comic is Colonel Butler’s account of the difficulty of inducing 
the dog to accommodate himself to a stage-coach, and of his 
demeanour in the boot. Very graphic is his story of the 
journey, the beautiful country, the strange, rough people—every 
man seems to be a “character” in those parts—of Cerf Vola’s 
attempt to escape and its result, and of the arrival at Yale. To 
realise what the road is makes one giddy, sitting quietly at one’s 
desk, and fills one with admiration of Mr. Jack Hamilton, that 
famous “whip ” of whom one has read in other books :— 

‘Gloomy spots,” says Colonel Butler, “are these cafions of the 
Cascades on the coach-road to the sea. A narrow ledge, cut out of 
the rock, smooth as a table-edge, holds in mid-air the heavy coach 
and its six-horse team; no fence, no parapet breaks the sheer de- 
scent into the horrid chasm; six hundred feet beneath the river 
roars in unseen tumult, and above, the rugged mountain topples 
black against the sky. No creeping pace is this at which the horses 
round those dizzy ledges, no hugging of the rock, but full and free 
the leaders gallop at the curves, facing boldly to the very verge of 
the precipice ere they sweep round those yawning ‘ points,’ eight 
miles in the hour along the smooth rock-cuttings. Mr. Jack Hamilton 
steers his team, with foot hard set on the brake, as the big coach 
thunders down some slope, and the pine-tops beneath seem to 
be flying along the cafion edge. The box fare feels inclined 
to lean away from the edge, so close at hand; but he feels, too, that 
Mr. Hamilton has an eye on him as well as on his team, and he takes 
it as naturally as though a life-time of nightmares had made him 
conversant with the whole science of ledge-galloping. Myr. Hamilton 
even finds time to enlarge upon the past history of the road, and 
among his anecdotes there figures one which tells how once a coach 
did go over the precipice. ‘And there wasn’t,’ he adds, ‘as much of 
horse, or driver, or passenger, or coach, ever picked up as a coroner 
could get a fee on.’ ”” 

Then there is a funny story about a large dog that lived at 
Yale, belonged to a Jew, and was famous for his savagery; an 
unconquered creature, as much and as universally disliked as 
his master. Mr. Hamilton’s safe arrival with the coach at 
Yale was always greeted by an admiring crowd, but this time 
he was received with double enthusiasm, because he had brought 
in the boot an animal in whose physical and mental nature 
many wild and sanguinary beasts had united their several in- 
dividual traits of ferocity. “Yes, Bill, you bet, I’ve got a 

dawg here,’ exclaimed Mr. Hamilton, soon after the coach drew 





LS 
up, “ that aint a-going to flirt when he fights another dawg 
He means business, he does. Got his eddication among the 
Rocky Mountain coyotes, he did, and afterwards served his time 
among the Rooshian-American bars.” Then, in a stage-whisper, 
“Tf thar should be a dawg hereabouts, Bill, whose life you was 
thinking of insuring, I’d just complete the policy, before the 
Rooshian-American animal in the boot gets out, that’s all.” Cerf 
Vola did not get a chance of justifying Mr. Hamilton’s opinion of 
him ; the Jew kept his dog out of harm’s way. Cerf Vola, on 
board the steamer from New Westminster (where he first tasted 
salmon cutlet, and subsequently consumed that delicacy in 
large quantities) to Victoria (Vancouver), is very amusing, and 
the author describes the beauty of the place with a most tempt. 
ing eloquence. How delightful it must be to visit the south 
coast of Vancouver, where “ the summer is not the hot summer 
of more southern lands, but a summer in which the oak and the 
honeysuckle play their parts, where the young shoots of the fir 
and the chrysalis-like husks of the budding birch scatter balmy 
odours on the air; where the mornings and evenings have in 
them the crystal freshness of spring water, and the midday sun 
is tempered by a soft breeze from the Pacific, rippling the 
waves along the blue Strait of Juan de Fuca.” For Colonel 
Butler’s impressive description of the gigantic trees on the shore 
of Puget’s Sound, we must refer our readers to the book ; nobody, 
except, perhaps, Mr. Clarence King, has ever made the “big 
timber ” so visible to stay-at-home eyes. All through this long 
journey, Cerf Vola distinguished himself from the men whom 
he met by his friendliness towards the Chinese. Throughout 
his delightful volume, Colonel Butler constantly protests against 
the treatment which the Yellowman receives from the races who 
owe him so much. Writing of Oregon, he says :— 

“Much of the neatness and regularity of the town, still more of 

the advanced state of civilisation in Oregon, is due to the Chinese, 
The level roads, the wharves, the railways, the neatly-finished wood- 
work of doorways and window-frames, all are the fruits of the 
Chinaman’s love of toil; yet was he hated here, as elsewhere along 
this coast,—victimised, ill-treated, and oppressed by the modern 
disciple of freedom, whose aspirations for equality have reference 
only to a set of beings above him in the social scale.” 
The man is inclined to impute the predilection of the dog to the 
fact that every cook whom Cerf Vola had met since his advent 
to civilisation was a Chinaman. After a weary coach 
journey, they came in sight of Rogue River, and reached Rock 
Point. Here came a temporary separation,—the dog was 
expelled from the bedroom of the man. “TI ain’t a man that 
bears any animosity agin dawgs,” said the proprietor of the 
hotel where they were taking their much needed rest, “ but that 
dawg won't agree with that carpet, and I’m bound to go for the 
carpet, and not for the dawg.” The man submitted, and the 
dog was tied up in an outhouse for the night, with the following 
results :— 

“It was a bright moonlight night; the air was very fresh, the 
odours of the trees were very sweet, but all the same, Rogue River 
Valley echoed with unceasing howls. The man’s bedroom was 
situated at the side farthest from the barn, so that the lamentations 
of the captive fell muffled upon his sleepy ear. What was the effect 
upon the inmates on the nearer side morning alone could reveal. 
Descending to breakfast next morning, the man inquired of the ‘old 
woman’ how her husband had fared. ‘He was tuck very bad in the 
night,’ she answered ; ‘we sent off the waggon to Jacksonville for 
the doctor, but he hasn’t come yet.’ ”’ 

Under the circumstances, Colonel Butler thought the sooner 
Cerf Vola “made tracks” the better, and they departed at 
noon for the Siskyou and California. Mount Shasta and the 
Yosemite Valley are two of the most “ word-pictured,” natural 
objects in the world, but they have never to our knowledge been 
more finely or so briefly described as in this book; and in com- 
menting upon this beautiful piece of writing, we must not 
omit to call attention to the curious conversation which the 
author reports, and in which he is evidently the chief speaker. 
The question is the burning one of Chinese emigration. This 
is only one of many passages in the book which point a 
moral too daringly neglected, and convey home truths in 
a stern and convincing fashion. The second portion of 
the work, in which the Zulus, the d’amond-fields, the Boers, 
Basutoland, and Cyprus are dealt with, is as characteristic as 
the first, if not quite so romanticand amusing. Colonel Butler, 
while a thorough soldier, and perfectly loyal to England, is 
sensible of the shortcomings of this country towards all con- 
quered and inferior races, and he is very outspoken about them. 
It is impossible to read his book without wincing; British 
withers are too deeply wrung. And the experience of the pre- 
sent time is justifying his accusations, fulfillmg his anticipa- 
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tions, and emphasing his warnings. Every day is adding to 
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the retrospective authority and the vaticinative value of Far 


Out. 





GOVERNOR ANDREW.* 

Ts is @ disappointing book, and one of a kind not at all un- 
common amongst our American cousins, who, while they make 
very good funeral orations, have not yet got the hang of good 
biography. Perhaps the possession and cultivation of the 
one faculty may account for the absence of the other. When a 
man has made an eloquent address over the grave of a 
distinguished friend, and is asked, as a matter of course, to 
print it, it is so easy to throw together some letters and speeches, 
add a supplementary chapter or two, and so bring out a book, 
instead of a pamphlet. And this seems to be precisely the 
temptation towhich Mr. Chandler has yielded in the present case. 
The memoir consists of a paper prepared by him at the request 
of the Massachussets Historical Society ; a chapter of personal 
reminiscences, also valuable, but in several instances a repeti- 
tion of the preceding paper; Governor Andrew’s farewell 
message to the Legislature of Massachusetts, on his 
final retirement, and two addresses, delivered in the 
years 1844 and 1859, to the American Society and the 
Maine Female Seminary; and that is all. One rises with 
the sensation of having had a mere repast of scraps, when 
one had a right to look for an abundant and appetising meal. 
We get a light here and there on the great war Governor, but 
the man John Andrew, for whom most Englishmen who appre- 
ciate the great drama of 1860-65 have been looking these thirteen 
years (he died in 1868), is not there. 

This is to the last degree tantalising and provoking, as one 
cannot help feeling that Mr. Chandler, from his long intimacy 
with the Governor, his thorough appreciation of his character, 
and his fair literary ability, might have done the thing which 
needed to be done, and which is now, we fear, far less likely to 
be done, by reason of this partial occupation of the ground. Such 
a book might have worked no harm twelve years ago, and would 
have been a graceful tribute to an honoured memory. Now, it 
is little more than a stumbling-block and discouragement in the 
way of future editors. For amongst all the figures of men, 
living and dead, who played leading parts in that mighty 
conflict, there is scarcely one (omitting, of course, Abraham 
Lincoln), to whom America and the world owe a heavier debt 
than to Governor Andrew. A genial, upright, not brilliant, 
practising Whig lawyer, of strong Liberal and anti-slavery 
principles, but of no particular mark up to within a few months 
of his unexpected electioa as Governor, on the eve of the Civil 
War, within six months he was the man to whom all anxious 
eyes were turning. It was that terribly trying moment when 
the head of the nation was (to say no more) truckling to rebel- 
lion, and men’s minds were in doubt what was to come of it, or 
to whom they could turn for “one sharp purpose ’mid the 
twitter,” and a strong lead out of the mist,—that time when 
Hosea Biglow broke scornfully out,— 

“Tn six months where’ll the nation-be, 
If leaders look on revolution 
Ez if it wuz a cup of tea,— 
Jest social elerments in solution ? 
Here’s hell broke loose! and we lie flat, 
Wi’ the hol univarse a singein’, 
Wile Gineral this and Guynor that 
Are squabblin’ for the garden injin.” 
But, whoever else might be faltering and looking round for a 
deus ex inachina, it was not the new Governor of the leading 
New England State. In his inangural address, he advised that 
the Militia should be put on such a footing “ that the old State 
might be ready to contribute ker share of force in any exigency 
of public danger,” and despatched confidential messages to the 
Governors of Maine and New Hampshire, to urge them to follow 
her example. So, on the President's call for troops, the Bay 
State regiments went down South first of all, to be fired on by 
the Baltimore mob, and bear the first brunt of battle. Three 
years later, in January, 1863, wheu the proclamation of eman- 
cipation came in force, again Governor Andrew was first in 
the field. He had been urging the policy on Lincoln in the 
previous summer, and in May, the 54th Massachusetts, a black 
regiment, commanded by young men of the bluest blood in New 
England, marched down Beacon Street before the Governor 
and 50,000 spectators, and went South to the war, soon followed 
by others, as famous and as efficient. The most characteristic 
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anecdote in the book relates to this crisis, and tells how the 
Governor made his messenger to the President kneel down with 
him and pray before he started; and how, on his return, when 
the Proclamation had been published, the Governor welcomed 
him with, “* Now, I'll tell you what let’s do; you sing “ Corona- 
tion,” and I'll join with you.” So we sang together the old 
tune, and also ‘Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.’ 
Then I sang ‘Old John Brown,’ he marching round the 
council-chamber, and joining in the chorus after each verse.” 
The old Puritan blood ran strong in the veins of Governor 
Andrew, and happily for his country, in those of many of 
his subordinates. But, happily again, or providentially, as he 
would himself have said, he was free from the Puritan angu- 
larity, and his firmness was without narrowness or stubborn- 
ness. From the firing of the first gun at Fort Sumter, to the 
surrender at Appomattox Court House, he fulfilled his promise 
to the President made on May 3rd, 1862, and carried on the 
war, so far as Massachusetts was concerned, “in the spirit in 
which we believe the American people intend to act, namely, as 
if there was not an inch of red-tape in the world” (p. 31). 

But while diligent in war, he was no less careful in home 
administration, in those five eventful years. And so, on the 
5th of January, 1866, when he was laying down the power he 
had wielded so firmly and wisely, he could make that splendid 
review of his official career :— 

“ Having contributed to the army and the navy—including regulars, 

volunteers, seamen, and marines, men of all arms and officers of all 
grades, and of the various arms of service—an aggregate of 159,165 
men, and having expended for the war out of her own treasury 
$27,705,109—besides the expenditure of her cities and towns—she 
has maintained, by the unfailing energy and economy of her sons and 
daughters, her industry and thrift, even in the waste of war. She 
has paid promptly, and in gold, all interest on her bonds—including 
the old and the new—guarding her faith and honour with every 
public creditor, while still fighting the public enemy; and now, at 
last, on retiring from her service, I confess the satisfaction of having 
seen all her regiments and batteries, save two battalions, returned 
and mustered out of the army, and of leaving her treasury provided 
for by the fortunate and profitable negotiation of all the permanent 
loan, needed or foreseen, with her financial credit maintained at home 
and abroad, her public securities unsurpassed, if even equalled in 
value, in the money-market of the world, by those of any other State 
or of the nation.” 
Of how many States in history could the like be said, at the 
end of such a time of trial, by a retiring governor. He left 
office as poor a map as when first elected, and returned to his 
practice at the Bar, which gave great promise for the future, had 
he lived to profit by it. But he was seized with apoplexy in 
October, 1867, and died in a few hours. 

Mr. Chandler tells us that “the two most notable things 
about Governor Andrew were his religious fervour and mirth- 
fulness” (p. 119), and to some extent the anecdotes he gives 
bear out this view. But the Governor’s mirthfulness can scarcely 
have been founded on a sense of humour, or he would have 
appreciated more thoroughly the character of Abraham Lincoln, 
to whose re-election as President he seems to have been opposed, 
for some unaccountable reason. We should have been inclined 
to add “ courageous faithfulness to his great trust,” and to illus- 
trate it by his refusal of commissions to the nominees of Mr. 
Caleb Cushing (p. 103), and his habit of hanging about his re- 
ception-room at the State House “ specimens of shoddy clothing 
or defective accoutrements, labelled with the names of the faith- 
less contractors, thus publicly exposed to the indignation of the 
hundreds of visitors who frequented the room” (p. 98). He 
was buried at Higham, Mass., where a fine statue has been 
erected over his grave; and another stands in the State House 
in Boston, the spot where he strove so bravely and successfully 
for the honour of his State and nation. 


JULIAN CLOUGHTON* 

Mr. Curster set himself a difficult task, but he has sueceeded 
in it. Of all the forms into which fiction can be cast, 
the autobiographical is, perhaps, the most awkward. The 
imagination is cramped by the fetters it has forged, and the 
action of the story must, in an undue degree, be made to bow 
to the necessities of vraisemblance. Mr. Chester has, no doubt, 
gone to the very verge of a novelist’s privilege, but we do not 
know that he has stepped outside it, in the way in which the 
real names of places, and even of some people, are introduced 
into his story without the thinnest disguise. It is in vain the 
reader knows that Greville Chester himself and Julian Cloughton 
~* Julian Cloughton. By Greville J, Chester, B.A., M.R,A.I, London: Marcus 
Ward and Co. 1880. 
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cannot be one and the same man, quite in vain that he assures 
himself the author, had he been the hero, could never have 
written the English which graces these pages; he has thrown 
himself so completely into the story he is telling, that the 
reader has nothing for it but to accept his word, and be- 
lieve it all to be simply true. The narrative is professedly 
related by “a lone man, as he sits night after night in 
the vaults of the museum of which he is curator,’ and 
thinks of the bright-eyed, loving little wife who has 
passed away from him, and then goes back to his own 
lad-life in Norfolk, and determines to reconstruct his 
past youth, for the benefit of his little son. And now, as we 
glance over these pages, we are continually reminded of one of 
the most frequently asked questions of the day,—Is this, or is 
this not, an age of indifference to true art? If we are to 
believe some who speak as ‘if with authority amongst us, 
“* modern art enters into no natural life of the time;” there is, 
on the contrary, “a dying-out of the natural sense of pleasure 
derived from the sight of beauty.” Whereas, in olden time, 
people took delight in fields and flowers and May-day proces- 
sions, “no such habits could grow up naturally now.” We deny 
all this utterly. We point to Bethnal Green, in all its squalor, 
and say a denial would come from every window-garden there. 
A few summers since, a young barrister was travelling one Sun- 
day morning by a third-class carriage to Epping Forest; a whole 
family from one of the poorest houses in Bethnal Green occu- 
pied the same compartment, and with them a bullfinch in his 
cage. Our friend remarked the bird. ‘“ Ay, Sir,’ said the head 
of the party, “ we haven’t none of us seen the green fields for a 
twelvemonth, nor the bird neither, and we thought he’d like 
to see ’em, too.” Just so,—the sense of beauty was, in the 
hearts of those people, a keen pleasure the bird must share; 
and that little incident is, as it were, the key-note of much that 
is related in the pages before us. Whatever pleasure we have 
‘derived from them has been due to the sense of the delight the 
humblest and most untutored nature may take in natural 
beauty. 
‘There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer.” 

We do not believe there was ever a moment in the history 
of the world when Nature, “the art of God,’ was loved 
with equal intensity, nor when those who are willing that 
life should be a growth, and not a copy, found “the natural 
life of the time” lend itself more readily to purposes of Art. 
We are not going into a long digression on this subject, but 
some few thoughts concerning it are involuntarily suggested by 
the simple story before us. Mr. Chester has put down scenes 
of every-day, actual occurrence, just as they may be seen by 
any one who has eyes to observe, and the result is that in 
almost every chapter we have a scene which a true artist might 
love to paint. Here at random we open upon a description of 
Norwich Market, “ hideous,” no doubt, in the eyes of much 
modern estheticism, but chancing still to be observed some- 
times with the eyes of a Wilkie or a Teniers :— 

“ But, after all, there was no place on Saturday market-days that, 
in point of interest, equalled ‘the Hill.’ It seemed to me as if the 
cattle of a thousand hills, and a thousand more besides, were collected 
upon that one spot every Saturday. How they were ever got there 
was a mystery, only less unfathomable than how they were ever got 
away. Such noble stallions, led by grooms all leggings and ash- 
sticks ; such zebra-marked donkeys, led by dark-eyed gipseys all 
sinews, red-silk neckties, and velveteen jackets; such horned and 
black-faced sheep from West Norfolk ; such enormous bullocks from 
every shire in England; such rushing, and crushing, and charging; 
such flights, and pursuits, and captures; such squealing of recalci- 
rant porkers; such neighing of stallions and baying of dogs; such 
cracking of cart-whips, and whacking of refractory hogs; such 
meetings and greetings of friends; such crying of pies, such selling 
of cart-whips and leathern gloves ; such punching of cattle by appre- 
ciating farmers; such prodding and poking of the same by depre- 
ciating butchers; such stout old graziers, in wonderful top-boots and 
‘impossible hats; such handsome young farmers, with the yellow 
‘down of early manhood on their fresh, well-cut faces ; such general 
moise and excitement and confusion, as were enough to turn the brain 
of a stranger, and above and over all, towering, square, massive, and 
silent the huge Norman keep of the Castle.” 

We do not think that in one of the many picturesque spots 
elsewhere described, Mr. Chester has drawn on his imagination; 
they are all to be found just where and as he has described them ; 


he possesses simply a quick eye to discern their beauty, a per- 


ception “that the natural life of the time” is the truest sub- 
ject for art. His hero is “a cadger’s son,” “cadger” signify- 
ing licensed hawker. His brutal father dying when the boy 
«vas young, the child and his mother became all in all to each J 





aad 
other, and, washerwoman as she was, she contrived with her 
mother’s wit to secure for her boy the highest object of his 
ambition, and Julian Cloughton became a chorister in the 
grand old cathedral. From this moment his story is of the 
simplest description, dealing only with “the natural life of the 
time ;” but it has a beauty in it which, to our mind, is only 
enhanced by the meagre setting. The boy is only Waiting in 
his tiny sleeping closet, thinking of his one day’s holiday in 
June, when he is to go with his mother to the little hamlet of 
Greenslaith, on the banks of the river. He has hardly slept a 
wink all night from excitement and anxiety as to the state of 
the weather, and with earliest dawn he looks out. In his mind, 
at least, the natural sense of pleasure derived from the sight of 
beauty had not died out :— 

“ As I peeped out of my little window, a beautiful scene presented 
itself. The sun had just risen and gilded the masts of the small craft 
lying motionless on the river below, whose gently eddying surface wag 
tufted every here and there with tiny wreaths of mist, which seemed 
to struggle against being carried under by the lazy current. No one 
was stirring as yet on the staiths, save one sailor-lad in blue jersey 
and scarlet cap, who was playing with a water-dog. The valley 
beyond, through which the river pursued its peaceful course, wag 
covered with a dense, low-lying mist, of snowy whiteness, from which 
every now and then a lofty willow or the tall mast and red streamer 
of a wherry towered up into the sunlight. On either side, the richly. 
wooded hills which bounded the valley seemed to rejoice in the heat 
of the summer sun. Over all hung a cloudless blue sky. The day 
would be fine, there was no doubt about it. All my anxiety was over, 
and I returned to bed and slept soundly until mother came to waken 
me.” 

We pity the nature which has no sympathy with the narrative 
which follows. 

The day which began so brightly ends disastrously, and our 
hero narrowly escapes drowning. A long illness succeeds, and 
then the boy is consigned for a time to the care of some rela- 
tives who are living by the sea. Julian Cloughton was a nine- 
teenth-century boy, and might have been forgiven if he had 
discerned no exceeding beauty in the road between Norwich and 
St. Olave’s ; we find, however, that “ the long swathes of ground 
covered with purple heather ” filled his heart with inexpressible 
delight, while not a bird flew out of a bush, not a flower opened 
its petals by the wayside, without awakening fresh sensations 
of pleasure. Inthe ruined tower of Ernsey Church lived the 
reputed “wise woman” of the neighbourhood, Dame Goodram by 
name; Julian soon made her acquaintance, and her story and 
his own are thenceforth mixed up. We might take exception 
to the manner in which the people most necessary to the un- 
rayelling of some tangled thread turn up at the right moment, 
did we not feel sure that Mr. Chester would reply that the 
situations which we think so highly improbable are exactly the 
most absolutely true in his narrative. The latter part of 
the story is concerned very much with the curse or the bles- 
sing which the love of music may bestow; with an incident 
or two, probably true ones, in the life of Jenny Lind; with the 
downward career of a young man entrapped into singing at one 
of the worst music-halls, and the results of his friendship with 
Julian. Through Stephen Hartley’s history runs a slender 
thread of romance, but, with this exception, the ordinary elements 
which go to the making of a novel are decidedly absent here. 

The book is not a novel, but what it purports to be, a record 
of a young man’s life, with a purpose running through it, which 
may not be otherwise than helpful to those who at this moment 
are striving in our great cities to purify our places of amuse- 
ment, reorganise our music-halls, and place our few national 
pastimes on a better footing. 





FRIVOLITIES OF THE OLD REGIME.* 


Ir is, perhaps, not much to be regretted that in these two 
volumes, which are in appearance rather vulgarly hand- 
some, Lady Jackson has not sought to go much below 
the surface of the Old Régime. The anxiety to know the his- 
tory of French life between the death of Louis the Grand and 
the beginning of the Revolutionary epoch—a period of about 
seventy years—is natural rather than high. The real life of 
that time—the fermentation of the doctrines which issued in 
the Revolution, the intellectual and even spiritual progress of 
the masses amidst material misery, if not retrogression—can 
never, it is to be feared, be made known to an extent that 
can be properly utilised by the historian or the sociologist, 
as even readers of M. Taine must allow. Moreover, between 





* The Old Régime—Court, Salons, and Theatres. Py Catherine Charlotte, Lady 
Jackson. 2 vols. London: Bentley and Son. 1880. 
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and Mirabeau, France was represented before the 
world by no first-class man of action, and even Voltaire, her 
first man of letters, and valuable to all time from the humani- 
tarian point of view as a destructive reformer, had those in- 
rained ethical failings, insincerity and incapacity for self- 

© ausialian, which hopelessly debara man from leading what is 
best in his generation. Among French politicians of the period, 

Choiseul alone saw ahead of him ; he saw at least enough to cause 

him to look with sad distrust to the future of France. Yet com- 

are Choiseul’s antiquated “ dodges” for opposing “ the process 
of the suns” with the splendid unscrupulousness (if it was all 
ynscrupulousness) with which Frederick laid the foundations of 
the German Empire, the supreme foresight and energy of the 
elder Pitt, by whom England, having at last found a man, 
as Frederick said, made herself the first of “ world-Powers.” 

During that seventy years’ ennuyé-menuet dance of vice and 

heartlessness on the crater of the Revolutionary volcano, only two 

persons stand out in French annals as first in their self-chosen 

“walks” of life. When it is said that these are Madame de 

Pompadour, the most powerful of mistresses, and Richelieu, the 
most successful of rakes, the history of the Old{Régime is given 
in a sentence. 

While Lady Jackson has, therefore, done well to confine her 
work to the frivolities of the Old Régime—its “Court, Salons, 
and Theatres ””—she cannot be complimented on the manner in 
which she has executed it. Her Old Paris had prepared us 
for want of arrangement, sloppiness of style, and a free use of 
slipshod Gallicisms. This book, however, is worse in all 
these respects than Old Paris. Uady Jackson’s mis-spellings, 
such as “histoirettes” and “ rhubarbatif,’ are so numerous 
and so ludicrous, that we dare not blame the printer 
for them, and must come to the conclusion that the author, 
though she may know French talk, does not know the French 
language. Iu the Old Régime, unfortunately, she soars higher 
than in Old Paris, and in consequence, her fall is all the 
deeper. She attempts literary criticism, the quality of 
which is, perhaps, sufficiently indicated by her statement that 
Diderot is “repelling.” Indeed, the sole outcome of read- 
ing this book for a serious historical, or any other purpose, is 
to confirm, what have been for some time growing beliefs, that 
Louis XV. was the most contemptible and least manly creature 
that ever wore the French crown; that the Pompadour— 
granted that Louis must be governed by a woman—was a 
much better mistress than even he deserved; and that poor 
Dubarry did not earn, by her life, the fate she suffered at the 
hands of what Lady Jackson, with tedious iteration, calls the 
“monsters of the Revolution.” 

Still, these volumes are not unreadable. Lady Jackson 
evidently enjoys her subject, and, in spite of her gazcheries, 
communicates to her readers a little of her happiness. Besides, 
she has read, in her own slap-dash manner, a great number 
of books of memoirs, fragmentary histories, and the like, and 
she has been able to publish a large number of anecdotes, which, 
if doubtful as to their origin, are at least enjoyable; while some 
of her sketches of character, such as Crebillon and Rousseau, 
are picturesque. This is an example of Lady Jackson’s style, 
and certainly not at its worst :— 

_“Singularly enough, Madame de Tencin gave her distinguished 
circle of wits and literati the name of the ménagerie. Stranger still, 
she put her learned bétes into a sort of livery. And they did not re- 
gard it, apparently, as infra dig. to accept from her every year, as 
their étrennes, three ells of velvet each, for a new culotte. Besides, 
she gave them, three times a week, and all the year round, a splendid 
supper—a supper that was renowned, even in those days of recherchés 
petits-soupers, aud pure, sparkling, and iced champagne. Montesquieu 
and Fontenelle she distinguished as her ‘ bétes par excellence.’ Fonte- 
nelle appears to have supped everywhere. He dined every Thursday 
at Madame de Lambert’s, elsewhere probably on other days, and 
took his ‘thé dl’ Anglaise’ (then beginning to be fashionable) in any 
salon where he found it introduced. He allowed nothing in the 
world to raffle the placidity of his temper, and carefully guarded 
against any disturbing emotions. Once a friend died suddenly, sit- 
ting beside him. He quietly desired his servants to remove him, 
and there was an end of it. By thus preserving the even tenor of 
his life, he coaxed on a weak constitution, year after year, until he 
had eked out a hundred. He was already as deaf as a post, but it 
amused his mind to see what was going on, if he could not hear; so 
that there was no more constant frequenter of the salons than ‘le 
vieux Fontenelle.’ The one misfortune of his deafness was that he 
always fancied he or his works were the subject of conversation, and 
it was fatiguing to make him hear and believe that he was under a 
mistake. Mairan, being of the company assembled at Madame de 
Tencin’s one evening, was relating a story of a peasant on a friend’s 
estate, who had greatly bewailed the death of a fellow-workman who 
had fallen into a ditch and was suffocated. ‘The mud was so deep,’ 
he said, ‘that it reached nearly to his ankles,’ ‘Surely, then,’ 


Louis 





answered the master, ‘he could have stepped out of it, or you might 
have assisted him to do so.’ ‘Surely, as you say, I might,’ replied 
the man, ‘if he had not fallen into it head-foremost.’ The peasant’s 
naive remark on his companion’s misfortune raised general laughter. 
Fontenelle, however, very gravely said, ‘I perceive that M. Mairan 
is talking of my works.’ ‘This renewed the laughter. ‘ My Traité 
des Mondes does not please him, I suppose,’ he said, speaking very 
sulkily. La Motte undertook the task of explaining to him the sub- 
ject of conversation ; but after vociferating for some time in his ears, 
scarcely convinced him that he was in error, and that his well- 
deserved reputation was by no means being called in question by the 
friends and admirers of his genius, who then surrounded him. Had 
it been otherwise, he would not have allowed their censure to fret 
him, though he thonght it right to make known his suspicions.” 


The account given of the closing events in the life of Voltaire 
may be told again, for they are also the true closing scenes of 
the Old Régime :— 


*« As soon as it was known that Voltaire was in Paris, it occasioned 
an immense stir and commotion amongst the clergy, the philosophers, 
and the Court; and indeed amongst persons of all classes. ‘Voltaire 
was again among them!’ He who had made it the business of his 
life to uproot what he conceived to be error, whose feelings and 
opinions, whether absent or present, had a predominating influence in 
France,—his name was on every one’s lips; his arrival the one subject 
of conversation, and all eagerly desired tosee him. He rose at seven 
on the following morning to receive the Prince de Beauvau and two 
other Academicians deputed to welcome him. The rest of ‘ the Forty’ 
soon followed. D’Alembert, La Harpe, and the philosophic brother- 
hood were also among the first to offer their felicitations to their 
master and the patriarch of the sect. The French comedians arrived 
in a body to pay homage to him, and later in the day they rehearsed 
Irene before him, as he lay in bed, whither the fatigue of his early 
reception at last compelled him to retire. Madlle. Clairon, in her 
enthusiasm, fell on her knees before him, he, unfortunately, being 
now too old and stiff to do as in such cases he had ever been wont to 
do. On the 12th, Voltaire was informed of the death of Lekain, and 
was so much affected by it that he remained, for two or three days, 
in strict seclusion. Meanwhile, courtiers, ministers, men of letters, 
and all persons of distinction in the capital, including many of the 
clergy, paid visits of congratulation, or made anxious inquiries con- 
cerning his health. But he was not received at Versailles, and it was 
rumoured that the Archbishop of Paris had entreated the King to 
order him to retire from the capital. But the vivacious old poet 
made light of these marks of disrespect, and astonished his admirers 
by his gaiety and the ‘ prodigieuse légéreté’ of his conversation. The 
learned Madame Necker paid her respects to him; also Benjamin 
Franklin, then in Paris with his nephew, whom he presented to Vol- 
taire and asked his blessing upon him. He replied by exclaiming, in 
English and in a loud voice (for he was almost delirious with excite- 
ment), ‘Liberty, Tolerance, and Probity!’ The young Abbé de Peri- 
gord (Talleyrand), also craved the benediction, ‘de celui qui avatt 
6té aux Nations le bandeaw de Verreur.’?’ Amongst other cele- 
brities, Madame du Barry is said to have visited him. To her great 
amusement—having exhausted his repertoire of gallant speeches—he 
addressed her as ‘ votre divinité” ‘La mére nourrice des philosophes’ 
was not spared to witness this apotheosis of Voltaire. She had died 
in the previous year; also Mdlle. Espinasse. Only Madame da 
Deffand still lived; but her salon was closed. She was about the 
same age as Voltaire, but far less vivacious—inhabiting an apart- 
ment in the Convent of St. Joseph, and while waiting for her sum- 
mons from this world occasionally turning her thoughts towards 
another—nothing now being left to this femme philosophe and esprit 
fort but, as she wrote herself, ‘ La peur de lV’éternité.’ The sixteenth 
representation of Iréne was about to take place. Voltaire, from his 
exertions in instructing the actors in their parts, had been compelled 
to keep his bed. Finding himself somewhat?better, he determined on 
witnessing the performance of his play. The theatre was crowded 
to excess. When he entered the box reserved for him—that of the 
gentlemen of the bedchamber—the whole of the audience rose and 
cheered him vociferously. A cry, ‘Let him be crowned,’ was taken 
up and repeated in all parts of the house. Voltaire bowed his thanks, 
but would have declined the proffered honour; nothing of that kind 
having before been attempted in France. But the audience per- 
sisted, exclaiming—as Buzard, who played the High Priest in Iréne, 
advanced with a laurel crown—‘ C’est le public; c’est la France qut 
Venvoie.” He then yielded to their wishes. The tragedy being 
ended, and while the audience were waiting for the after-piece, the 
curtain unexpectedly rose, revealing the whole of the company of 
comedians grouped around the bust of Voltaire, elevated on a pedes- 
tal in the centre of the stage. Madame Vestris, who had played 
Iréne, then advanced, and recited an ode addressed to the poet, whose 
name was chanted at certain intervals by the rest of the company, 
each of whom held a laurel-wreath in his hand. The ode ended, the 
actors and actresses, passing separately before the bust, placed their 
wreaths upon it, the audience meanwhile applauding with frenzied 
enthusiasm. Poor Voltaire, greatly overcome by this scene, was 
carried almost fainting from the theatre, preceded by an excited 
throng, hailing him as the Sophocles and Homer of France. Arrived 
at the hotel of M. de Villette, the courtyard was found crowded with 
his friends and people of distinction, to offer their congratulations 
on his recovery and the triumphal reception he had just met with. 
Turning towards them, he thanked them in a tone of unusual emotion 
for the honours heaped upon him, and he added, ‘de la gloire sous 
laquelle je vais enpirer.’ It was his last public appearance. He kept 
his bed for some days, and, being more composed, Madame Denis, 
his niece was proposing to return with him to Fernay. But excite- 
ment, so continued, had brought his feeble frame to the gates of 
death. He rallied slightly; was feverish and impatient. A large 
dose of opium threw him intoa lethargy. Momentarily he was roused 
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by the news that the name of Lally-Tolandal was freed from the 
disgrace cast upon it by the ignominious and unjust death he had 
suffered on the scaffold—a gleam of pleasure passed over his coun- 
tenance, ‘ Je meurs content,’ he said. ‘ Je vois que le Roi est juste. His 
body was embalmed, and conveyed at night to the Convent of 
Sellitres. Before the Bishop, who had intended to prevent his burial, 
could issue his order to that effect, the ceremony had been performed. 
His heart was enclosed in an urn, and placed by M. de Villette in the 
chamber he had used as his study. The urn bore this inscription,— 
© Son ceur est ici, son esprit partout.’” 

A concluding word of favourable notice is due to the ex- 
cellent Woodbury-type portraits of Voltaire, in the act of being 
crowned in the name of France, Marie Antoinette, Louis XV., 
Mdlle. Clairon, Rousseau, and Madame Dubarry, which 
accompany the work. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ie 

My Journey Round the World. By Captain 8. H. Jones-Parry. 2 
vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The public has some reason, we think, 
to be obliged to the discriminating friends who wanted to have a fair 
copy of the author’s diary, and to the ‘injudicious”’ relative who 
carried that fair copy to the publisher. The “grand tour,” as the 
nineteenth century uses that word, will not easily become a stale 
Subject ; and even where places and people described are becoming 
almost familiar to us, readers will always be glad to have the experi- 
ences of a shrewd, kindly, and humorous observer. There is a cer- 
tain novelty, for instance, in the information that a notorious female 
lecturer and her still more notorious book have supplied names to 
Cairo donkeys. We get other more valuable and more agreeable 
pieces of information. Those who follow Captain Jones-Parry’s foot- 
steps will be thankful to him for putting them on their guard against 
the sinister ingenuity of Ceylon jewellers, who, among other things, 
manufacture excellent rubies out of hock-bottles. Let us hope that 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company, on whose management he 
passes a severe censure, will profit in another way by what he has 
written about them. Captain Parry visited New Zealand, and gives 
a capital description of it. Japan left very favourable impressions 
upon him. He speaks better of the majority of the people than 
travellers before him. Modesty, as we understand the word, they 
seem to know little of; but their morals are better than they seem. 
What does the writer say of his own country ? He returns to Liver- 
pool :—“ That evening, I took a stroll out, and I can safely assert 
that I heard more bad language, and saw more drunken men and 
women, than I had heard or seen in all my travels.’? Altogether, 
this is a very pleasant book of travel, not likely, perhaps, to survive 
for very long, but well worth reading now. 

A Day of Fate. By the Rev. C. P. Roe. 2 vols. (Ward and 
Lock.) —Alr. Roe always writes well, but he tries his readers a little 
too much with this long story about so little,—long, we say, because 
the five hundred and odd closely printed pages are at least equivalent 
toathree-volume novel. The hero runs away from overwork into the 
country, happens to go to a Friends’ meeting-house, and sees there a 
lovely face, which he takes to be his “ fate.’”? How he finds out that 
this is not so, that his “ fate” is to be found in a quiet countenance 
which his eye had passed over at the first, what difficulties intervene, 
and how they are cleared away, is told at very considerable length, 
though told with spirit. There is only one striking scene in the 
story, and that is the description of the thunderstorm ; but Mr. Roe’s 
characters are life-like personages, who have a way of expressing 
themselves well,—perhaps too uniformly well. The Minister's 
Daughters. By 8. Francis. (Samuel Tinsley.)—Who would expect 
to find under this innocent-sounding title a sensational story ? Who 
would expect that one of the daughters of a quiet Presbyterian 
minister should become the chicf of a fast coterie in the 
fashionable world, and should be on the point, the reader fears, of 
causing a frightful scandal in that; and that the other should become 
the victim of an amiable bigamist ? Let us hope that such destinies 
do not often await the inhabitants of a manse. We do not sce any 
pleasure or profit in this kind of story, and can only say in favour 
of Miss Francis’s story that it might have been made much more dis- 
pleasing than it is. The Conjuror’s Daughter. By J. W. Sherer, 
C.8.I. (W. H. Allen.)—This is a well-told story. The ptot is slight, 
but the materials have been skilfully used. What interest it has 
would be spoilt, were we to attempt to criticise the plot. Let it 
suffice to say that it hasan appearance of verisimilitude about it, and 
that the characters are naturally drawn. Mr. Sherer has success- 
fully performed the very difficult task of making his hero improve 
under his hands, without any strained or improbable change. We 
begin by disliking him very much, and part with him with a 
feeling something warmer than tolerance. But the best thing in the 
book is the talk of the theatrical agent. We wish that we could 
learn something more about him. Perhaps Mr. Sherer will introduce 
him again. Cords and Discords. By Caroline Atcherley. (Reming- 

















ton.)—This story tells us, what, unhappily, we have too many prog 
of already, that a couple who seem to have nothing but happin . 
before them may become very miserable. The character of Leila . 
wife, has some strength and dignity about it, and might have been 
made more of than has been done in this ill-contrived, though some, 
times well-written tale. An Author’s Story, and Other Tales, Br 
Kmily Foster. (Samuel Tinsley.) —“ An Author’? tells how he strug. 
gles at his literary work, in the midst of domestic distractions, He 
does not contrive either to amuse or touch us very effectively, This 
is better than ‘Clara Hornby’s Secret,” which strikes ug aS some. 
what vulgar. The husband suspects his wife of infidelity, ang finds 
out that she wears false hair. 





Water-Supply. By J. H. Balfour Browne. (Macmillan.)—Thp 
first glance at this booklet of about 100 pages is not encouraging, 
We expect a lawyer to be systematic, and if he writes upon Q subject 
which lies upon the borders of science, there is special reason why 
his writing should be clear and well arranged. So, when we search 
in vain, in this little volume on water-supply, for contents or inder, 
or even chapters and divisions, we feel inclined to murmur, By 
Mr. Browne has managed to put, in a compressed form, much interest. 
ing and valuable information concerning recent inquiries and regent 
legislation on water-supply. The chief arguments and conclusions of 
many of the leading chemists who have studied water-questions from 
the sanitary point of view are also here presented to the generg} 
reader, in a shape which is not unattractive. The author hag 
obviously grasped not only the meaning and drift of views and 
theories which occasionally are in conflict, but the chemical and 
physiological knowledge involved in the subject of which he treats, 

The invaluable Commentary on the New Testament, by Heinrich 
A. W. Meyer, Th.D., (T. and T. Clark), has been completed, by the 
publication of the Epistle to the Ephesians and The Epistle to 
Philemon. By way of supplement, has been added Dr. Gottlieh 
Liinemann’s Handbook to the Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, 
originally published in connection with Dr. Meyer’s work, and not 
unworthy to be ranked with it. We can only express once more our 
gratitude to Messrs. Clark for bringing within the reach of English 
students these masterpieces of German Biblical criticism. The firgt 
volume, we should say, has been translated by the Rev. Maurice J, 
Evans, B.A., under the editorship of Professor W. P. Dickson, of 
Glasgow; the second, by the Rev. P. J. Gloag, D.D. Messrs, 
Clark, we see, propose to complete this series of New Testament 
commentaries, by publishing Huthe on the Catholic Epistles and 
Liinemann on the Epistle to the Hebrews. The same pub 
lishers commence a new series of their ‘ Foreign Theological 
Library’ with the History of Christian Doctrines, by the late Pro 
fessor K. R. Hagenbach, of Basel. 2 vols. This work, a treasury of 
theological learning, which is simply invaluable to the student, has 
appeared before in an English dress. The volumes before us contain 
the latest additions made by the author, and some that have been 
supplied by previous translators. While these volumes abound with 
learning intelligently applied, we find a noticeable power of profound 
thought in another volume of the same series,—A System of Christian 
Doctrine, by Dr. J. A. Dorner; Vol. I., translated by Alfred Cass, B.A. 
As the translator says in his preface, “Dr. Dorner writes witha 
keen appreciation of history. He writes, as the conscious successor 
of a long line of thinkers, upon some of the gravest questions that 
can agitate the mind.” But it will be understood that his work is 
primarily philosophical, not historical. We must not omit a word 
of hearty thanks for the translator’s able performance of a singularly 
difficult task. We must be content with a bare notice of Dr. 
Hagenbach’s History of the Reforination in Germany and Switzerland 
Chiefly, translated from the fourth revised edition of the German by 
Evelina Moore. 2 vols. (T. and T. Clark.) 

Elements of Chemistry. By W. A. Miller. Part III., “Organic 
Chemistry.” Section I. Edited by H. E. Armstrong and C. E 
Groves.—This is virtually a new book, in arrangement, in treatment, 
andinsubstance. Under the fostering care of Dr. Armstrong and Mr 
Groves, the third volume of the late Professor Miller’s “ Elements” 
has been expanded into a systematic and independent treatise on the 
chemistry of carbon compounds. The first section of this treatise, 
comprising no less than 1,044 pages, is now before us. With the 
fullness of treatment which the editors quite rightly adopt, two more 
volumes will, we imagine, be needed to complete the work satisfac 
torily, although we are promised only one. The present volume has 
been almost entirely rewritten, and is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation, not from the philosophical side only, but from the 
descriptive also. The subjects discussed in the present instalment of 
this work include hydrocarbons, alcohols, ethers, aldehydes, and the 
fatty or “ paraffinoid”’ acids. 

Botany for Children. By Rev. G. Henslow. (Stanford.)—This 
simple book about systematic and descriptive botany is sound and yet 
attractive. The full-page plates, thirty in number, are characteristi¢, 
and represent a judicious selection of plants suitable for teaching 
purposes. The young learner is here gradually accustomed to the 
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‘ i ical descriptions; he is taught to dissect | Hutchinson (J. P.), The Glory Land, cr 890 .......cccceccesceseeceeeeees (Haughton) 3'6 
‘al terms used in botanic I r? t 8 ite 1 Indermanr (J.), Leading Conveyancy and Equity Cases...(Stevens & Haynes) 6/0 
4 draw plants and parts of plants for himsel ? and to observe the — (G. = R.), The Convict, new edition, 12mo ..................... (Routledge) 2/0 
an c = r ‘he functions of plants (or | J#mes (G. P. R.), One in a Thousand, new edition, 12mo ... ..(Routledge) 2/0 
relations which subsist between them. The = I 8 ( Jones (J. C.), Studies in the Gospel of St. Matthew, er 8yo .........( Hamiltees 50 
sotanical physiology) are not neglected by Mr. G. Henslow, who | Keene (J. H.), The Practical Fisherman, 8yo .... sssesseeee(Bazaar Office) 106 
ratly insists upon the interest pertaining to the teaching of the | [ithiwidge (it), A Short Manual of the History of ladia, orSet Maseningy 3 
bo important subject of the way in which plants grow, and of their Littlejohn G. e — : its Growth, &e. ...... or = (Bell ——* ee 

3 P a s A work | Love Sonnets of Proteus (The), 12mo ............0.004 sree (CO. K. Paul & Co.) 5 
relations to the animal and mineral et cat ia “ work seme eh ag” beg ian ram of es Throat Hospital, &e. ...... (Churchill) 30 
i 2e case of young children, be largely sup- | Mann (I. J.), River Bars: Notes on the Causes, &e., royal 8vo ...(Lockwood) 7,6 
like the present must, in the : & Adin aie 4 P| Mead (T.), The Lady of the Kose, and other Poems, BVO. .--.cane (Tinsley Brosh 60 
plemented by the knowledge, the skill, and the enthusiasm of the | Michell (S.), Mine Drainage, &0.,8V0 ..eseeccscsccsseereesccces ; 15/0 
=" . . . . | Millhouse (J.), Italian Dictionary, new edition, cr Svo 10/6 

-e know of no book more suitable for practical instruc : y, new e »¢ are 
teacher, but we . Modern French Reader, Prose, Senior Course, 3rd ed., er 8vo 60 
tion in elementary botany than the little volume before us. Fe Sa (A), a Work of, by Anne Ayres, Svo ............ f 16/0 
Noel (R.), A Little Child's Monument, er 8vo.... K. Paul & Co 3/6 
MAGAZINES Erc.—We have received the following for February :— | Our Public Schools, cr 8¥0..0............e0eccccsesseseeee (C. K. Paul & Co} 60 
ee liti tL Ulow’s Poetical Works.— Palmer (R.), Voices of Hope and Gladness, Cr 8VO .........c00..ceeeceeceeeee (Nisbet) 3/6 
Part 20 of the illustrated edition of Longfellow’s bi wie te aa Post-Office London Trades Directory, roy SVO ...cce.cseeceeccsscecseeeseeees (Kelly) 12/0 
Magazine of Art, the most noteworthy article in which is the } Pulpit Commentary, Judges and Ruth, roy 8vo... K. Paul & Co.) 10/6 
» ve Sir F. Leighton’s house in Holland-Park Road.— i (B.), History mh Mountain, imp SqUare..s..........-sseeceseecrsnee (8. Low) 7/6 
illustrated one on Sir ¥. Ss Q nes tigg (LT. G.), Political Parties, &¢., CF 8VO ........seseceeseee: 2/0 
ae ician.—Part 70 of Mr. Morley’s Library | Savill (F. M.), The Hidden Bible, and other Stories, square, 1/6 
Part 13 of the Family Phys - rhea . “a <a Sewell (E. M.), The Note-book of an Elderly Lady, er 8vo 6/0 
of English Literature.—Cassell’s Family Magazine.—Nos. an Shakespoase (W.}, Works, Vel. 4, by A. Dyce, 4th edition, Sv (Bickers) 7/6 
A if o ; -t | Spence (L. M. D.), The Civil Service Geography, 7th edn., 12mo (Lockwood) 2/6 
of the Amertcan Art Review (Sampson I ow and Co.), and the Ai tio ett Ls (Macmillan) 10/6 
Review (Virtue and Co.), both of which still maintain a high standard | Streane (A. W.), Commentary on the Book of Jeremiah, (Cam. Warehouse) 4/6 
8 Taylor (E.), England and its People, 9th edition, 12m0_ ..........ee06 (Houlston) 3/6 


of artistic excellence in plates, illustrations, and letterpress.—Parts 3 
and 4 of Picturesque Palestine.—Part 2 of Pathways of Palestine— 
Men of Mark.—The Expositor.—The Statesman.—The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, to which Mr. M. Williams contributes an interesting and 
amusing science note in connection with arsenic as a pig-fattener, 
and the discovery of antimony.—Temple Bar.—Time, which gives an 
anthoritative account of the London charities of the Baroness Burdett- 
Contts—Belyravia.—London Society, which opens with some ro- 
mantic stories of the legal profession.—Tinsley’s Magazine.— 
The Nautical Magazine—The Theatre, which, in addition to 
containing exhaustive criticisms of new pieces and important 
revivals, gives illustrations that enable playgoers and others 
to form an idea as to the effect, &c., of the chief scenes and 
situations in them.—The Army and Navy Magazine.—The Royal Navy 
List, which is a great improvement on the official list, seeing that it 
gives a record of the war and meritorious services of the officers of 
the Royal Navy, Marines, &c., and the dates of birth of flag-officers 
and captains.—Part 11 of Sunrise.—Science Gossip.—Part 4 of Ward 
and Lock’s Universal Instructor.—The Month, containing an article 
appropriate to the times on “ Agrarian Contests in Ancient Rome.” 
—Chambers’s Journal, which contains an interesting article on 
“Poor Folks as Fund-holders.”—The Argosy.—The Leisure Hour.— 
The Sunday Magazine.—The Sunday at Home.—The Christian Monthly, 
—All the Year Round.—Good Words, in which Captain Markham, 
R.N., commences a series of articles on ‘‘ The Road to the Pole,” and 
to which Mr. J. A. Froude contributes a paper on “The Trac- 
tarians.’—Friendly Greetings, a series of illustrated readings for the 
people, issued by the Religious Tract Society—The International 
Review.—The Atlantic Monthly.—Harper’s Illustrated Monthly.—The 
Australian.—Part 1 of an illustrated serial edition of British Ballads, 
Old and New, selected and edited by G. B. Smith (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, and Co.), the general get-up of which is first-rate. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 






























———~<———— 
Adams (W.), Warnings of the Holy Week, Sth edition, 12mo......(Rivingtons) 4/6 
Ainsworth (W. H.), John Law, illustrated, cr 8¥0 ......eeeee (Routledge) 3.6 
Aristotle, Metaphysics, Book 1, Translated, SV0.........sseceeees Macmillan) 5/0 
Bainbridge (W.H.), Early Education, Four Sections, cr 8vo «..(Nisbet) 2/6 
EMS Uy ONUS . snccouvacsocassdechacantexinstidsuevactsoradesacksseatasdes ...(Maemillan) 150 
Bryant (W. C.), Popular History of United States, Vol. 4......(3. Low & Co.) 40 0 
Builders’ and Contractors’ Price-Book (The), ISS1, L2m0 we... (Lockwood) 4/0 
Cleland (J.), Evolution, Expression, and Sensation, &c., cr 8vo...(Macmillan) 5 0 
Clements (H.), The Fields of Great Britain, 12m0.......66......-++++...(Lockwood) 26 
Cook (J ), Monday Lectures, Orthodoxy, new edition...(Hodder & Stoughton) 1/6 
Cross (J. E.), Family Prayers, 12M0 .co.cc...ccosssces.cccrscesees+seeeee (Rivingtons) 2/0 
Doff (A.), Life of. by G. Smith, 8vo .... ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 106 
Duffeld (A. J.), The Prospects of Peru, er 8vo . (Newman) 2/6 
Ewart (J. A.), The Story of a Soldier's Life, 2 v soos... (8S. LOW) 32,0 
Fitch (G.), Lectures on Teaching, &¢, Cr SVO....cess0008 ige Warehouse) 60 
Fournier (A ), Syphilis and Marriage, 8vo (Bogue) 10/6 
Gaborian (E.), In Peril of bis Life, Cr SVO......ccccsssssssssesseeceesseceeees (Vizetelly) 1/6 
Gibbon (C.), Robin Gray, new Edition, 12mo...... ... (Chatto & Windus) 2,0 
Glen (W. C.), Law Relating to Burial, 4th edition, 12mo (Shaw & Sons) 10/0 







we (Hodder) 26 
wee... (Kerby) 26 
. (Roberson) 50 


Grellet (S.), by W. Guest, Cr 8V0...seeseesee CBUR TS 
Gray (S,), ‘Lhe Gospel agcording to Satan, cr 8¥0.....000...-. 
Hamerton (P. G.), The Etcher’s Handbook, 3rd edition, er 8vo 
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Hessel (E.), ‘True Womanhood, new edition, c 8vo......(Wesleyan Con. Office) 
3,6 | 


Horse Breeder's Register, (The) fOl0.....ccorscccsccssserceccscscesscees (Simpkin & Co.) 








Thoughts on the Present Church Troubles, pref. by H. P. Liddon (Rivingtons) 2/6 








Urquhart (J. W.), Electrotyping: a Practical Manual, cr 8vo......(Lockwood) 5/0 
Walford (E.), County Families, 1881, royal 8v0 .............++ (Chatto & Windus) 50/0 
Walker (B.), Selected Titles from the Digest, Vol. 3, cr Svo(Cam. Warehouse) 6/0 
Webber (B.), In Luck’s Way, 3 vols. Cr SV0.....cccecscsesseecceseeees (Tinsley Bros.) 31/6 
Woodfall’s Law of Landlord and Tenant, 12th ec » royal Svo ...... (Sweet) 38/0 
Word (the) was made Flesh, Vol. 2, 8v0......... eeccececcteceeses (C. K. Paul & Co.) 10/6 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutsipE Paar, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





UID cis atasekccnariintanadicitecddeteues £10 10 0O| Narrow Column............... 0 £8 1 6 
Half-Page..... - 5 5 O} Half-Column ... 4 5 
Qaarter-Page .......ccrccccccceceoeee 212 6| Quarter-Column...............cc008 017 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... ae sa <a aes a S Cia OUD 8S rccrce 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 01 3 78 
016 3 8 2 





Including postage to India, China, &e. ... 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 





It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C. 





‘ i es LIBERTY and CO’S New Work, entitled, 

Liberty and Co.,<18 Regent «EASTERN ART,” embraces the Art Objects 

= ’ and Industries of the whole Eastern World. 

_ | Itis illustrated by over 700 Original and Fac-simile 

KE A S E R N Drawings ; and is also a Priced Catalogue of 

Js s _ Thousands of Unique and Useful Specimens, from 
a by 
ART. 

Oblong demy 4to, Is; 


ls to £100, 
A Curtailed Edition, gratis and post free. 
post free, 1s 5d. 





Decorative Furniture, Carpets, Fabrics, Porce- 
lain, Bric-i-Brac. 
The authenticity of each object guaranteed. 





ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


HINDLE Y’S| FAST COLOURS. 


| From 9d per yard. 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 





CHINTZES. 


| C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
| 134 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“ TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 


APOLLINARIS. 
ee | Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


— | The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
TABLE WATERS.” | 19 REGENT STREET, 8.W. 


QUEEN OF 














HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
.. WATER-COLOURS.—Ths WINTER EXHI- 
BITION, including a Loan Collection of Works by the 
late George Dodgson, is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall Mall 
East. From 10 till 5. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS| 

_ if WATER-COLOURS,. — The FIFTEENTH 

WINTER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from ten till 
Sx, Admission, 1s; catalogue, 6d. 

H. F, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 


YMNASTICS for LADIES.— | 
’_ Schools, Colleges,and Private Families attended, 
by FLORENCE M. WILLIAMS, Certificated Teacher 
of Ling’s System. Teachers trained. Swimming also 
taught.—1 Soames Villas, Bellenden Road, Peckham | 


JOHN 





| application to 


LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


e 





TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. — 

The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. : ane 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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“UN FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, 8.W. OXFORD STREET, (Corner 
of Vere Street, W.) 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum Insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 

FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. ’ 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
lated Funds £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuary and Secretary. 
| hea AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairmar. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED —— AFTER FIVE 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations. the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
6 ORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1351. 
IRKBECK BANK.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
miaimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with lists 
of prices and plans of the 30 large Show Rooms, at 
39 Oxford Street ; 1, 14, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street ; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newmaa Yard, 
London, W. 








| DERS, FIREIRONS, STOVES, 
RANGES, &e. 
REGISTER STOVES.........from £0 9 0to £36 00 
CHINA-TILED do. ............ — 3 80to 36 00 
DOG STOVES...... oe 012 0to 20 00 
FENDERS, Bronzed or Black — 39to 10 00 
Do. STEEL and ORMULU — 2 20to 2150 
Fender Frames for Tile Hearths 1 10to 10 00 
MARBLE do. G0... ... — 2 00to 10 00 
PIERCED BRASS Fenders — 2 20to 10 00 
Fire Irons, set of three ...... — 0 43to 6100 
Do. Rests for Tile Hearths, pr pair 0 12 Oto 15 100 
COAL SCOOPS, IRON........ — 0 24to 0110 


SOLID OAK, MAHOGANY, 
WALNUT, &c... 
GAS and 


scccscerrcoeom= 1 10to 5 50 
HOT-WATER WORK. — ESTIMATES 
FREE. 


COLZA OIL, highest quality ............ 23 10d per gall. 
KEROSINE do., safe and inodorous 1s 6d 
do. do., 5 gals. and upwards Is 5d - 


YXPLOSION of KITCHEN 

_4 BOILERS.—Entire immunity from danger may 
be secured by means of a SIMPLE SAFETY-VALVE, 
manufactured and fitted by FREDK. EDWARDS and 
SON, Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, Hot 
Water and Sanitary Engineers, 49 Great Marlborough 
Street, Regent Street, London. Cost, including 
titting, from 50s to 70s. 


MuRKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and C0, 
Nos. 35 aud 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


(.\ OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 


&e. 
| ee TANT RELIEF and RAPID 
CURE. 
PADE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rbieumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neitber confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious, 
Prepared ouly by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s 14d; three in one, 2s 9d. 


Ask for EADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


IRIVATE SECRETARYSHIP 
WANTED, by Advertiser, aged 27. Good 
correspondent book-keeper, traveller. Of gentle- 
manly and methodical habits. Speaks German and 
Malay, Considerable legal knowledge. Best refer- 
ences, and any guarantee, pecuniary or personal, 
given.—Address, ‘* X. 387," Messrs. Deacon's Adver- 
tisement Offices, 154 Leadenhall Street, 


OLLEGE HOME 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 
S TUTTGART.—The ENGLISH 
KJ COLLEGE.—Special preparation fur Sandburst, 
Woolwich, &c.—Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 


JIREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
In the South-Down Country; two hours from Town. 
REFEREES. 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 











LoRD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
LORD CHANCELLOR. 
BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 
DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH. 
HEAD MASTERS of CHARTERHOUSE, RUGBY, 
and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 

Petersfield, Hants. 


FL XBROPATEY. — SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 


Bridge, Derbyshire. — 

: ane W. B. N , M.D., &e. 
Resident Physicians {THioS. MACCALL, M.D., &c. 
Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 

ally in the Bathiog Department), and additional Bed- 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space,—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER, 
| ae POLYTECHNIC.—Utopia, 
“WY a Grand Fairy Romance. The Electrical 
Railway ; Great Lightning Inductorium ; a Lecture 
on Scientific Wonders, by Mr. J. L. King. Musical 
Sketches, by Mr. Eric Lewis. Christmas and its 











by Madame Hickson. Blondin, Leotard, Diving Bell, 
&c.—Admission to the whole, ls. Open from 11 till 5, 
and from 6 till 10. 


Customs, by Mr. Frank Heath. Humorous Recitals, | 


ELHI MEDICAL  migg 
.P.G.)—Establi »SSION 
| Medion! Minion eee First Female 


The Delhi and South Panjab Missi 
carries on its work among oe 3,000,006 5 8.P.G, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, “ ocen hey Ne, 
towns and villages. Its work is carried on 
By training native agents. (2) By vhilanthrspia, 
agencies, of which the most important is m th 
work among women and children. (3) By da 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1a 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 a 
(5) By dividing the city and country into digtee 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medics 
Mission attended 13,352 cases, with an azgregate 
34,954 attendances. " Owing to the growth of tne 
oo. the Lenggriacesgen pt responsible for raisi 

‘ a& year, over and above annual 
the Society and Government. — 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly receivag 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT. 
Minster Yard, Lincoln ; by the Rev. R. R. WINTRE 
; (Delhi); or by General FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, 
| Brighton, 





| 

| a 
| G RAND PRIZE PUZZLES— 
| \ J AMUSING and INSTRUCTIVE.—£500 FIRST 
| PRIZE ; £200 Second Prize; 1,030 other Prizes from 
£100 to £1,iu order of solution. £2,000 additions} 
to be divided amongst all others who solve two 
puzzles. 

Bankers—Messre. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1 Pal} 
Mall East. Trustees of Prize Fund—Lieutenant-Colong] 
Feilden, Major E. F. Knottesford Fortescue, J.P, 

Estimated sales in Europe, America, and the 
Colonies, 1,000,000. Prizes to be increased or reduced 
in proportion as sales exceed or fall short of estimate, 

No one need hesitate to try for a prize, as patience 
= perseverance may succeed even when akill is 
acking. 

All Solutions will be numbered and lodged with 
the Bankers. 

All prize money not claimed will be divided equally 
| between the Royal Literary Fund and the Newspaper 
| Press Fund. 

The Six Puzzles, with full directions, post free, for 
24 Penny stamps, or P.O.O. for 2s, payable at Chief 
| Otfice to J. BELL, Educatioual Prize Trust, 58 Pal} 
| Mall, London, S. W. 











H UN Y A D 


| JANOS, 





* Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 


* Tuvaluable for persons of sedentary 


“The Richest Natural Aperient Water.” 


—Baron Liebig, in ‘* Lancet.” 


—Professor Roberts, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


pursuits.” 
—London Medical Record. 





OF ALL CHEMISTS, AT Is 6D AND 2s PER BOTTLE. 


The Name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, on the Label secures 
genuineness. 


Ordinary Dose, a Wineglassful. 








ASK 


LIEBIG COMPA 


FOR 


NY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on haviag the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 





20 GREAT 


Price 2s 


Price 2s 





Street, Strand, 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 


An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 


PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 


AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD I&ISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


’ 


Excellent Quality.’ 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 





6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
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MR, G. H. JONES, 
gargeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Jies, by his absolutely Painless System of Dentistry, the GREAT EXHIBITION PRIZE-MEDAL 
Suppress TEETH (London, Paris, New York, Berlin, Vienna, &c.) 


cutns, Esq., Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, says :—Iam glad to hear that you have obtai 
ser injesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry.” “— 
ProrEssOR Garpyer, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, says :— I have examined and tested 
tented Painless System of adjustment ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
your Pe s for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


scientific law: 
CONSULTATION FREE DAILY, AND TERMS TO SUIT EVERY ONE. 
Pamphlet, Painless Dentistry, 116th Edition, gratis and post free. 


STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely Durable ; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 





Smell. 
Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and as an 
effective Border round Turkey Carpets. 
Prospectuses and Sp of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 


HENRY C. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers sce that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in ome day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 














COLDS 





BY THE COURTESY OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is now sold at the 


BUREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


WILLS’ BEST 
BIRDSEYE, 











ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 


PERFECTED 
COD LIVER OIL. 


“Tt is so pure and tasteless that when oil will agree at all this is sure to do so.’’—"‘ On Loss of Weight, 
Blood-Spitting, and Lung-Disease,’’ by HORACE DOBBLL, M.D., Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, &c. 

“ Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.’”’—British Medical Journal. 
ae ond ae to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle, will, doubtless, be abls to take 

."—Lancet. 

“No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’’—Mediccl Press and Circular. 

“A pharmaceutical product, which is in its way unrivalled.’’—London Medical Record. 

“A great boon to get such an oil. It well deserves the name of ‘ Perfécted.’ ’’—Practitioner. 

ALLEN and HANBURYS’ PERFECTED COD LIVER OIL is prepared from fresh 
and selected livers at their own factory in Norway, and by an entirely new and special process. Whilst free 
from offensive taste and odour, it possesses in the highest degree all the medicinal and nutritive properties of 
this invaluable remedy, for which there is no equivalent. It can be borne and digested by the most delicate. 
All, therefore, who have difficulty in taking cod liver oil should insist on having ALLEN and HANBURYS’ 
PERFECTED OIL. Sold only in imperial quarter-pints, 1s 4d; half-pinots, 2s 6d; pints, 4s 94; quarts, 9s; 
capsuled, and bearing the Trade-Mark, a PLOUGH. Of all Chemists, and of 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
FOR AND 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


NE A V E’S 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 

IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 

FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &e. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 








_-— @OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
FEY'S FRvs, CaRacas cocoa, 
A choice pre 1 CX ‘ 
COCOA “A most ‘datiaan Gal vabaiieenide,” 
| —Standard, 





a ~ GUARANTEED PURE. 
PRY'S | 
| 


RY’S {0O00A EXTRACT, 
Cocoa only, 
COCOA | the euatneh aie 


_J.8. FRY and SONS. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 


is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DOUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 

PF S89 © OCO A. 

GRATEFUI.—COMFORTING. 

‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and bya careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. lt is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a pro- 
perly nourished frame."—Civil Serv'cs Gazette. 

JAMES EPPS and CO, 
HOMG@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for After- 
noons, 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS combine both sanitive and sanative 
powers in a high degree—by the former term is un- 
derstood their ability to preserve health, by the latter 
their capability to restore health. With these reme- 
dies at hand, no invalid need be at fault to guide him- 
self or herself safely through the many trials to which 
every one is subjected during our long and oft-times 
inclement winters. Coughs, colds, ulcerated throats, 
whooping coughs, can be successfully treated by well 
rubbing this Ointment upon the chest, and by taking 
the Pills. During damp, foggy weather, asthmatical 
sufferers will experience the utmost possible relief 
from the inunction of the Ointment, and all tender- 
chested persons will save endless misery by adopting 
this treatment. 
LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THe Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at Is 14d and 289d per bor. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of é 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 


in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning a 
Cleanses from Dandritf ; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow ; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magniticent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 6s, and lls, 





J. BR. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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NEW NOVEL. 





PRINCE FORTUNE 


PRINCE FATAL. 


BY 


Mrs. CARRINGTON. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





THE HON. RODEN NOEL’S NEW VOLUME. 


A LITTLE CHILD’S 
MONUMENT. 


Small crown 8yvo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On the 15th inst., in 2 vols. demy Svo. 


| x mi] :Y aM. , 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE IV., 
As Prince of Wales, Regent, and King; comprising an Account of Men, Manners, 
and Politics during his Reign, together with his Letters and Opinions. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Author of “‘ The Life of David Garrick,” ‘* Lives of the Kembles,” &c. 











CLAUDE BEAUCLERC; a Story of Modern Morality. By a 
New Writer. 3 vols. | This day. 
IN LUCK’S WAY: a New Sporting Novel. By Byron WesBrr, 
Author of “ Pigskin and Willow,” &c. 3 vols. 
A MATTER-of-FACT GIRL. By Turo Girt, Author of “ Pretty 
Miss Bellew,” &c. 3 vols. 
FOUR-IN-HAND. By Jean Mipptemas, Author of “ Innocence at 
lay,” “ Wild Georgie,’ &c. 3 vols. 
LARRY LOHENGRIN. By Wintiam Westatt, Author of “ Tales 
and Traditions of Saxony,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A sufficiently good beok to make readers remember his name, and look for 
it again.”"—Athenewm. 
A TWISTED SKEIN. By Estner Ayr. 1 vol. 
EYRE of BLENDON. By Annie Tuomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), 
Author of ‘‘ Dennis Donne,” &¢. 3 vols. 
“A novel...... with which her readers will have more cause than usual to be 
completely satisfled.”—Graphic. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


HEAL A N D S ON 


HAVE ADDED 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 


AND 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
THE “FELLOWS” FILE. 


Simultaneously SORTS, BINDS, and INDEXES Letters, Invoices, Post Cards, 
either alphabetically or in order of date; leaving each paper immediately 
accessible, and removable without delay or disturbance. No Springs, Wires 
or Screws. No Perforation. No Folding Endorsing or Gumming. Full 
particulars post free.—Charles Fellows, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious washing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years. Full particulars post free. 

CHARLES FELLOWS. 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


TATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The next ORDINARY 
MEETING of the present Session will be held on TUESDAY, the 15th 
inst., at the Society’s Rooms (King’s College Entrance), Strand, W.C., London, 
when a paper will be read on—* The Numbers of Deaths from Negligence, 
Violence, and Misadventure in the United Kingdom, and some oth>r Countries, 
by OC. WALFORD, Esq., F,I.A., Barrister-at-Law, The Chair will bo taken at 
7.45 p,m. 




















Now ready, Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 363 
With an additional Part (“Oongruities"), 
\ R. HERBERT SPENCER’S PRINCIPLES 
PSYCHOLOGY. 4th Thousand. 
Also recently published, 

Fourth Edition, with an Appendix, 8vo, cloth, 16s, 

4 IRST PRINCIPLES. By Herperr Spencer. Fifth Th 
with an Appendix dealing with Critics (which may be had 

price 6d). , 


of 


ousand, 
eparately, 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
Library Edition (being the Ninth), with a Postscript, 
es STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. By Herperr Spencpr, 


Mr, SPENCER’S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY.— No. vir, 
FE EBREWS and PHCUNICIANS. Classified and Arranged 


HERBERT SPENCER, Compiled and Abstracted by Dr. R. Scuspre Ay 
y 0 








boards, price 21s. 

8vo, cloth, 7s. 

EREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. Being Part IV. of the PRIN. 

CIPLES of SOCIOLOGY (the First Portion of Vol IZ). By Herprr 

SPENCER. ame 
8vo, cloth, 8s. 

HE DATA of ETHICS. Being the First Portion of th 

PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. By HERBERT SPENCER. 2nd Thousand, ‘ 

Also, Fifth Thousand of the Cheap Edition, 2s 6d. 

Me: SPENCER’S WORK on EDUCATION: Intellectual Moral 

and Physical. ’ ) 

WILLIAMS and Nor@ATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Lond 

South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


on; and 2 


ces 


Professor BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. 
[0G16. DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. Deductive 4 
Inductive, 6s 6d. ” 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Fourth Edition, 10s 64, 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. 63s 64, 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 4s 6d. 
The SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, 15s, 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. Third Edition, 15s. 


London: Lonemans and Co. 
EWALD on the PSALMS.—Complete. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
VWALD’S COMMENTARY on the PSALMS.  (Poetj 
4 IC 
‘4 Books of the Old Testament. Part I.) Translated by the Rev. E. Jonygoy 
M.A. In2vols. Vol, II. and last, being the 24th Volume of the THEOLOGc4f 
TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY. 
Also 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 
WA LD’S (Dr. H.), COMMENTARY on the PROPHETS of the 
4 OLD TESTAMENT, Translated by the Rev. J. F. SmitH. (In 5 yds) 
Vol. IV., Hezekiel, Yesaya, XL.-LXVI., with translation. Being the 2ist Volume 
of the THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY. (3 vols. 8vo for 2is), Pro. 
spectus on application. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and» 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


aes. KELLY and CO.”S NEW DIRECTORIES, 
Ea eas for 1881. (S2nd Year). Price, Complete Edition, 40s, 











} ANDBOOK to the TITLED, LANDED, and OFFICIAL 
CLASSES for 1881, (7th Edition), price 12s. 
I AXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK for 1881. (64th 
4 Edition), price 4s. 
eee SUBURBAN DIRECTORY for 1880. Price 30s, with 
Map. 
iT IRMINGHAM, STAFFORDSHIRE, WARWICKSHIRE, ani 
WORCESTERSHIRE. (9th Edition), price 36s, with Maps, 
Also DIRECTORIES of MOST of the ENGLISH COUNTIES. 





KELLY and CO., 51 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, WC. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., and all Booksellers. 


iT ECORATION and FURNITURE of HOUSES.—See the 

BUILDER (4d, by post, 43d); also Views and Plans of Ridley Hall, Cam- 
bridge—Chorlton Union Offices—Ancient Viaduct, Rothenburg—and Monument to 
Calderon—Architecture in Italy—A Strange Discovery—The Sanitary Work of an 
Architect—Artisuns’ Education—A Narrow Escape, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and 
all Newsmen, 


SSOCIATION for the IMPROVEMENT of GEO- 
METRICAG TEACHING. Seventh General Report, containing the 
Address of the President, H. B. Hayward, Esq., F.R.S., on “The Future of the 
Association,” price 6d. Complete Sets of the Reports of the Association, price 
3s 6d.—Apply by letter, enclosing stamps or P.O.0., to Mr. JOSIAH ALLEN, 
Printer, 74 Suffolk Street, Birmingham, 














ie DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. tie PRINCE of WALES. F 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, it 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading: 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


: E AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
] EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 

ro AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 

| EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 

ee AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 

) ataiaaal AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


| ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 
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te 


THE “THREE 


Royal Svo, sewed, price Is. 


THE ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST 
THE “THREE P'S.” 


By SYDNEY C. BUXTON, 
Author of “Handbook to Political Questions of the Day.’ 


FS.” 





STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 





SECOND EDITION, price 4s 6d. To be had of all Booksellers. 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, &c., and their Specific Cure. 


By Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL'S, Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 





J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Her Deserts. By Mrs. Alexander 


FRASER, 
Idonea. By Anne Beale, Author 








Ready this day, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
LAN D 
A Weekly Journal for all interested in 


LANDED & HOUSE PROPERTY, 


WITH of “ Fay Arlington,’ &e. 3 vols, 
ea  ~=s«-—as««{ee«SsCortoneun, By Lady 


DurFus Harpy, 


Fixed as Fate. By Mrs. 


by HovustTown, Author of * Recommended to Mercy.” 


Jeannette. By Mary C. Rowsell, 


Author of ‘‘ Love Loyal,” &c. 3 vols. 


Strictly Tied Up. By the Right 


Hon. A. J. B. BerEsrorD Hope, M.P, SECOND 
EDITION. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. 
An Entirely New Work.—Price £2 2s net,—Most 
elegantly bound. 


3 vols. 


Every Saturday, price 6d. 


Printed and Published for the Propristors 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and Co., 
La Belle Sauvage Yard, E.0. 


+,* All Communications respecting Advertisements 
in LAND should be addressed to the Manager, 
Advertisement Department, La Belle Suuvage Yard. 


CASSELL’S MONTHLY 
SHILLING LIBRARY. 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO. have 
the pleasure to announce that they have made 





arrangements for the issue, under the above title, of a RA WINGS of A NCIENT EM- 
Series of | BROIDERY.— Thirty Specimens of great 


beanty and interest, selected by Mrs. Mary Barber, 
and executed inthe First Sty'e of Chromolithography. 
Edited by W. Butrerri£tp, Esq., Architect. A very 
limited number still unsubscribed for. 

‘There is nothing like monotony to be found, for 
the ingenuity which in our own day would have fretted 


NEW AND ORIGINAL WORKS 


ON SUBJECTS OF WIDESPREAD INTEREST, BY 
WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 





These volumes being issued in a popular, portable, 
and readable form, at a price which brings them 
within the reach of all, it is believed that an oppor- 
tunity will be thus offered of securing a Library 
which will be an unfailing source of entertainment to 
old and young in their hours of leisure and recreation. 





The First Volume of the Series, ready February 25th, 
price 1s (post free, 1s 24), will be entitled, 
HISTORY of the FREE-TRADE} 
MOVEMENT in ENGLAND, 2a New 
and Oomprehersive Work on this Important 
Subject. By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN, Author of 
“Free-Trade and English Commerce.” 


*.* The Volumes of CASSELL'S MONTHLY | 
SHILLING LIBRARY will also be issued in cloth, 
price 2s; post free, 2s 2d. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


RRANT: a Life Story of Latter-day 
Chivalry. By Percy Gree, Author of *‘ Across 
the Zodiac,” &e. 

“A story of great power, originality, and variety 
of incident.” —Court Circular. 

“The midsummer madness of a clever man.”— 
World, 

“More incident and adventure than is spread over | 
twenty ordinary novels.’’—Academy. 

“The battle scenes of the Secession War are among 
the most vigorous and stirring which have founda 
place in prose fiction for some years.’’—Suturday | 
Review. | 

“The episodes of battle and adventure......are full | 
of vigour and spirit.””—Illustrated Sporting and Dva- 
mitic News. | 

“Passages of description and action which show a 
most uncommon brilliancy and force...... In one respect, 
it isa genuine study of life, worked out with a skill 
and truth which deserve sincere recognition.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 











This day, 18th Edition, crown 8vo, 6s 8 (postage, 6d). { 


‘VERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER. 
a4 A Handy Book of the Principles of Law and 
Equity. By a BARRISTER. Revised to the end of last 
Session, comprising summaries of the Employers’ 

Liability Act, the Burials Law Amendment Act, the 
Malt Tax Repeal Act, the Ground Game Act, the 
new Wild Birds Protection Act, &e. 

: ‘A complete epitome of the laws of this country, 
thoroughly intelligible to non-professional readers.” 
—Bell’s Life. 

Crosnry Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 

Court, London, E.C. 


itself away in a search for new patterns and designs, 
found a better task in varying the arrangement and 
treatment of the old ones, and the result is a constant 
freshness, and a real originality, altogether absent 
from much modern work. The book, which was 
written at his suggestion, has been superintended for 
publication, since the death of the authoress, by Mr. 
Butterfield, and the publishers deserve the highest 
possible'praise for their share in the work.’’—Building 
News, 
H. Sorueran and Co., 36 Piccadilly. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d, 


HE BORD'S BOvY. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 








Now ready, crown 80, cloth, price 6s. 
RIMAS. By H. Peckxwarer, A.M. 
London: S1mpKtn, MARSHALL, and Co. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, crown 8vo, price 5s. 


Ses 2 POLITICAL 
e ECONOMY for BUSINESS PEOPLE. By 
ROBERT JAMIESON. 
“ Bears the mark of a shrewd, and, we should say, 
eminently competent mind,”—The Evuminer. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 
Edinburgh: BELL and BRADFUTE. 


Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. 


TMIE SECOND EDITION of the 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 301, is now 
ready, 8yo, 6s. 





CONTENTS. 
1. Lorp CAMPBELL’s MEmorRs, 
2. CALIFORNIAN SCENERY AND SOCIETY. 
LORD BOLINGBROKE IN EXILE. 
. PROTECTION OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
. LORD BEACONSFIELD'S “ ENDYMION,” 
. BELIEF AND UNBELIEF. 
7. MCCARTHY’S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, 
8, EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 
9. THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW; 
10, THE TRUTH ABOUT IRELAND, 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarie Street. 


os & 


of 


ID 


MESSRS. MARSHALL JAPP AND (0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


GERMAN LIFE and LITERATURE. 
In a Series of Biographical Studies. By 
ALEXANDER H, JApP, LL.D. 8vo, 123, 

“Dr. Japp’s pages reveal not only much reading 
and research, but, what is more uncommon, much 
thought. He has ventured to think for himself...... 
On Lessing he has written a thoughtful essay, and, 
notwithstanding Mr. Sime's and Miss Zimmern’s ex- 
haustive lives of this thinker, has noted some new 
facts omitted by them. The essay on Moses 
Mendelssohn is succinct, fresh, charming...... He ex- 
hibits Winckelmann in a more amiable light than is 
usual, and he has rendered a real service to the 
memory of Novalis. In interesting new points Dr. 
Japp’s pages abound.”—Pull Mall Gazette. 

“This work has a good grasp of originals. Par. 
ticularly interesting appear to us the essays upon 
Goethe and on Moses Mendelssohn.”—~Magazin fiir die 
Literatur des Auslandes. 

“Dr. Japp writes with profound and varied know- 
ledge, and the thoroughness and earnestness with 
which in nearly every instance he has done his work 
deserve hearty recognition. His judgments of Less. 
ing, Herder, and Goethe, in particular, are marked by 
independence and individuality."—The Globe. 

«In the main, his characterisation of Goetheis both 
true and well timed......Dr. Japp has made a worthy 
contribution to a great subject. His efforts will prove 
fruitful,as we believe, in correcting misjudgments.”” 
—British Quarterly Review. 

‘Dr. Japp has treated his subject exhaustively and 
from many points of view. But perhaps none of 
these essays will be read at this time with a livelier 
interest than that on Moses Mendelssohn, His story 
is a noble and inspiring one, and here it is worthily 
told.”—Court Circular. 

“Dr. Japp isa genuine student of Lessing......and 
this thorough and exhaustive essay is very temperate, 
very judicious. It gives a very full account of Les- 
sing’s career, dwelling with a special copiousness on 
his theological writings, and going in both depart. 
ments to original sources.’’—The Academy. 

“The profound and exhaustive essay on Lessing 
porary The whole volume is of a character to challenge 
thoughtful attention...... This book is elearly the work 
of a true critic, and of an able and sympathetic 
biographer.’’—London Quarterly Review. 


WISE WORDS and LOVING DEEDS: 


a Book of Biographies for Girls. By E. ConpEer 
Gray. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 


4s 6d. 

“ Lives well worth relating, told by one who has 
not only the power of expression, but also the gift of 
sympathy. The book is admirably fitted for its 
object, and indeed may profit and interest any 
reader.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A series of brightly-written sketches of lives of 
remarkable women. The subjects are well chosen and 
well treated.’”’—Saturday Review. 

‘* We have much pleasure in commending to notice 
this series of admirably concise biographies.’’—Non- 
conformist. 


INDUSTRIAL CURIOSITIES: 
Glances Here and There in the World of Labour. 
Written and Edited by ALEXANDER HAY Japp, 
LL.D., F.B.S.E., F.8.G.S. Crown extra, 4s 6d. 

“Mr, Japp has found out quite a new fleld, and 
given a great deal of information which will prove 
new to most of his readers.”—Saturday Review. 

“Dr. Japp has plenty of curious information to 
give us, and he travels through a variety of subjects, 
always entertaining and instructive,’’—Spectator. 


LEADERS of MEN: a Book of 
Biographies specially written for Young Men. By 
H. A. PAGE, Author of * Golden Lives.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 4s 6d. 

“ No one knows better than Mr, Page how to put, 
within moderate compass, the outstanding features of 
a life that has blessed the world, so as to presenta 
striking and impressive picture.”—Literary World. 

** Here is a book which should be in the hands of 
every boy in the kingdom. ‘ Leaders of Men’ is every 
way an admirable vo'ume.’—Court Circular. 


The HOUSE by the WORKS. By 


EpWARD GARRETT, Author of “The Occupations 
of a Retired Life,” Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 


[Nearly ready. 
FOOTPRINTS: an Effort to Instil 
Observations and Love of Nature by a familiar 
Record of Incidents connected with Men's Rela- 
tions to it in many Phases. By SARAH TYTLER. 
With many Illustrations. Small crown, 3s 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


PLANT-LIFE: Popular Papers on the 
Phenomena of Botany. With 145 Lilustrations, 
drawn by the Author, Crown, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The TREASURE-BOOK of CONSOLA- 
TION: for all in Sorrow or Suffering. Compiled 
and Edited by BENJAMIN OnMs, M.A,, Editor of 
“The Treasure-Book of Devotional Reading.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 

“With great taste and judgment, and with wide 
catholicity of sentiment, Mr. Orme has made his 
selections. His book is, indeed, a book of consola- 
tion. We believe it will find a welcome in many a 
household, and help many who suffer to bear their 
pain hopefully.’’—Spectator. ‘ mn 

«* The editor has ably performed his labour of love. 
—Nonconformist. 


MASTER - MISSIONARIES: Studies 
in Heroic Pioneer Work. By ALEXANDER H. 
Jasper, LL.D, F.R.S.E. With Portraits and 
Tllustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. 

“* An extremely interesting book. The reader need 
not be afraid of falling into beaten tracks here.”’— 
The Guardian. 

“All are 
Nonconformist. 


MARSHALL JAPP and CO., 





graphic and very interesting,’= 





17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


Immediately will be Published. 


The MEMOIRS of PRINCE 
METTERNICH, 1815-1829. 
Edited by his Son, Prince RICHARD 
METTERNICH ; the Papers being 
Classified and Arranged by M. A. 

Translated by 

In 2 vols. 


de Klinkowstrém. 
ROBINA NAPIER. 
demy 8vo. 


Now ready. 


The POLITICAL DIARY of 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 
1828 - 1830. Edited by Lord 
COLCHESTER. In 2 vols. demy 
8vo0, 30s. 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By Lady 
FLORENCE Dixig. With Illustrations by Julius 
Beerbobm, Demy 8vo, 15s. 

** Lady Florence Dixie is as apt with the penas with 
the rifleand rein. Her descriptions of scenery are very 
graphic, and the rest of the book is written with much 
verve and humour.”—Times. 

“To read it is to be exhilarated and refreshed.” — 
World. 





ROUND ABOUT NORWAY. By Charles 
W. Woop, Author of ‘* Throngh Holland,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 

**Mr. Wood's book is as likely a narrative as any 
we have met with for a long time. His descriptions 
are so clear, that, reading him, we fancy we can hear 
the Lapps with their shrill voices, smell the Lofoden 
oil-works, and see the glorious sunsets.”—Graphic. 

*«* Round about Norway’ should prove a welcome 
addition to many a bookshelf.’—Daily Telegraph. 





UNKNOWN HUNGARY. By Victor 
TrissoT. Translated by Mrs. OSWALD Bropig. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

**The work is full of good stories, old and new, 
sparkling with anecdote, rich in descriptions of 
scenery, and witha! instructively suggestive in regard 
to social and political questions.”"—Graphic. 

‘“*A book which at once challenges attention.”’-— 
Daily Telegraph. 





The CORAL LANDS of the PACIFIC. 
Beivg an Account of nearly all the Inhabited 
Islands of the Pacific, their Peoples and their 
Products, By H, STONEHEWER COOPER. In 2 
vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 

“ We cannot resist giving a few lines of the author’s 
description of a lagoon in which a pearl fishery was 
established......These passages, detached from pages 
thathave chaime us, will, we think, prove that Mr. 
Cooper is a master of word-painting, although he 
never neglects his principal theme.”"—Morning Post. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
QUEENIES WHIM. By Rosa 


NOUCHETTR CAREY, Author of ** Wooed and 
Married,’ * Nellie’s Memories,” &¢. 3 vols. crown 
8yo. 





HIRAM GREG. By J. Crowther 
HIksT. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
“This capital novel is absolutely true to nature 
throughout.” —Standard. 
“A novel evidentiy based upon fact, full of variety, 
and full also of strong human interest.”"— World. 


The MYSTERIES of HERON DYKE. 
ae oa ee of ‘‘Inthe Deadof Night.” 3 yols. 





“The mystery is capital; it is nervous, it is well 
conceived, it is absorbing, it is drawn with great 
skill, and worked out with telling touches. The 
interest never flags, and we can recommend the bock 
as one of the best sensational novels of the season.” — 
Vanity Fair. 

“‘Its one fault is a tendency to keep the reader 
sitting up till unholy hours; for who could sleep in 
such torturing uncertainty as is induced by the ending 
of most of the chupters? ‘There could not hare been 
a more suitable story for Christmas time."—Morning 
Post. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


a 


CARLYLE’S WORKsg 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
34 vols. demy 8vo, £15, 


THOMAS 


SARTOR RESARTUS. The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrockh, 


Price 7s 6d. 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 3 vols., each 9s. 
LIFE of FREDERICK SCHILLER and EXAMINATION of HIS WORKS. With 


Supplement of 1872, Portrait and Plates. Price 9s, 

CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. With a Portrait. 6 vols., each 93, 

ON HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP, and the HEROIC in HISTORY. Price 7s 64. 
PAST and PRESENT. Price 9s. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES. With Portraits. 5 vols., each 93, 
LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. Price 9s. 

LIFE of JOHN STERLING. With Portrait. Price 9s. 

HISTORY of FREDERICK the SECOND. 10 vols., each 9s. 

TRANSLATIONS from the GERMAN. 8 vols., each 9s. 

GENERAL INDEX to the LIBRARY EDITION. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


W ith a Portrait, 





THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


In 28 vols. crown 8vo, £7 5s. 








CARLYLE’S 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


87 vols. small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s each. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 


THOMAS WORKS. 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. LIFE of SCHILLER. 
LIFE of JOHN STERLING. FREDERICK the GREAT. 10 vols. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and| WILHELM MEISTER. 83 vols. 


SPEECHES. 5 vols. 
ON HEROES and HERO-WORSHIP. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS. 7 vols. 
PAST and PRESENT. 


TRANSLATIONS from MUSQUS, TIECK, 
and RICHTER. 2 vols. 

The EARLY KINGS of NORWAY; also an 
Essay on the Portraits of John Knox, With 
General Index. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 





THE SPECIAL ATTENTION 


of the Reading Public is called to the fact that the 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


Allows Two Volumes of the newest Books, for a Subscription of One Guinea per 
annum. 

Four Volumes of the newest Books, with free delivery, for a Subscription of Two 
Guineas per annum. 

Six Volumes of the newest Books, with free delivery, together with all the Club 
privileges of the Institution, for Three Guineas per annum. 

Club Membership only, Two Guineas per annum. 

Full particulars forwarded promptly, on application to 


MR. CHARLES ALLEN. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD’S ‘* ENDYMION.” 
Bound Copies of “ ENDYMION,” in first-rate condition, are now on Sale at the 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


In half-persian, 18s; in half-morocco, 21s. 





GALLERY LIBRARY 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
AND DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 

BY LIVING ARTISTS, 

NOW OPEN DAILY 10 TO 6. 


GROSVENOR (LIMITED), 





THE 





GROSVENOR, 





GALLERY. 


i *y7° 
j} Admission, One Shilling. 





Publishers in Ordinary te Her Majesty the Queen. 





Season Tickets, Five Shilling’ 





~i ££ ~~ 


~~ 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON. 








Mudie’s Select Library was established in 1842, in order to meet the growing demand of the 
age for a Higher Class of Books than could then be readily obtained on moderate terms from the 
ordinary Circulating Libraries. 


From its commencement the original purpose of the Library has been kept steadily in view. 
The Best Books of every shade of opinion, on all subjects of general interest, have been taken in 
large numbers—Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands of Copies of the Leading Works of 
every Season having been placed in circulation. 


The prosperity of the Library is in great measure due to the co-operation of those Subscribers 
who chiefly require Books of sterling interest and merit. In the selection of Books, great care is 
always taken to study their wishes, and to make the Library not only “ Select,” but Comprehensive. 


The best Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction, continue to be taken in large numbers on the day of publication, and 
fresh copies are added as the demand increases. 


Arrangements have again been made with the Leading Publishers for an ample supply of the 
Principal Works already announced for the New Season, and of all other Forthcoming Books o, 
¥ 
general interest as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a constant succession of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Deiivery of Books in every part of London. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


—_—— 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF THE NEWEST BOOKS 
ARE FORWARDED DAILY TO 
FAMILIES, BOOK SOCIETIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, AND READING ROOMS 
IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, ON THE LOWEST POSSIBLE TERMS. 





THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 





Revised Catalogues of Works recently added to the Library, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, post free, on application. 


Among the Surplus Copies of Recent Books now offered for Sale are :—Endymion, by the Earl of Beaconsfield—McCarthy’s: 
History of Our Own Times—Sir E. J. Reed’s Japan—Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi—New Guinea, by L. M. D’Albertis— 
Kinglake’s Crimea, new volume—The Manifold Witness for Christ, by Canon Barry—Life of Sir James Outram—Memoirs of 
Madame de Rémusat—White Wings, by William Black—Dimplethorpe—Lord Brackenbury—He That Will Not When He May, 
by Mrs. Oliphant ; and more than One Thousand other Popular Books at the lowest current prices. 





All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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KEGAN PAUL AND _ COS 
NEW LIST. 


quare 8vo, cloth, price 12s 6d 


DECORATION and FURNITURE of TOWN 


HOUSES: a Series of Cantor Lectures, delivered before the Society of Arts, 
1880. Amplified and Enlarged. By Ropsrt W. EDIS, F.S.., F.RIB.A., 


Architect. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


The NEW PLAYGROUN D; or, Wanderings in 


Algeria. By ALEXANDER A, KNOX, 

“This brilliant and delightful volume......Mr. Knox's pen, we rejoice to find, 
has not lost its cunning; it has all its old freshness and vigour, and amopg the 
multitude of books of travel, we know nothing to compare with ‘The ‘New 
Playground ’ in felicity and charm of style."—Daily News, 

**A bright and sunny book about a bright and sunny land...... There is hardly a 
page in the whole volume altogether without interest of one sort or another,”—St. 
James’s Gazette. 


With 10 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


A POLAR RECONNAISSANCE. Being the 


Voyage of the ‘Isbjirn’ to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. By Captain A. H. 
MARKHAM, RN., Author of ‘ The Great Frozen Sea,” &c. 
* The reader will find in Captain Markham’s volume a good deal that is both 
enjoyable and instructive. The beautiful illustrations and the maps deserve a 
word of commendation.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


C. 


3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 42s. 


DON QUIXOTE de la MANCHA. Composed 


by MIGUEL DE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, Translated from the Original by 
A. J. DUFFIELD. With Notes. 

“We have no version so careful as Mr. Duffield’s."—Daily News. 

*T can confidently recommend, as soothing to the nerves, and wholesome to the 
heart and the understanding, the perusal of a few chapters of ‘ Don Quixote,’ either 
in the incomparable Spanish of the incomparable author, or in the English of Mr. 
Duffield’s excellent translation.”—Truth. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5 


GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY of MUSCLES and 
NERVES. By Professor J. ROSENTHAL. With 75 Llustrations. 
*,* Vol. XXXII. of ‘‘ The International Scientific Series.” 


Second Series, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 61. 


The WORD WAS MADE FLESH: Short 


Family Readings on the Epistles, for Each Sunday of the Christian Year. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Eton, Harrow, 


Winchester, Rugby, Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse, with a 
Chapter on Public School Education. 


p. 4to, cloth, price 15s. 


y e . 
The ODYSSEY of HOMER, Done into English 
Verse. By AVIA, 
**The result is a version of the Odyssey in English which, if not perfect, is 
original and brilliant."—Saturday Review. 
“ Avia's ‘ Odyssey’ has such natural brightness, carnestness, and vigour."— 


Atheneum. 
With 


Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, price 5s. 


The LOVE SONNETS of PROTEUS. 


Frontispiece by the Author, 
Large post 8vo, parchment antique, price 6s. 


MARY MAGDALENE: a Poem. 


By Mrs. 
RICHARD GREENOUGH. 


** Mrs. Greenough has dealt with a difficult subject well, and has given us some 
poetry of a high order.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
** Full of tender pathos...... It is a succession of word-pictures of rare grace and 


Deauty.”—Scotsman. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


SAPPHO: a Dream. By the Author of 
** Palace and wea?” &ec. 
cap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 


The KING’S STORY -BOOK. Part II. Storms 


of the JouRNeY. By MARK EvANs. With Coloured Map and 4 Illustrations 


by M. C. McDougall. 
an Eastern Story. 


RABBI JESHUA 
The INDIAN CIVIL LIST for 1880. Second 


Half-yearly Issue. Corrected up to October 20th, 1880, by ALFRED COTTERILL, 
Tupp, B.A., F.S.S., Bengal Civil Service, Officiating-Accountant General, 
Madras, 

*,* The First Half- ee Issue may also be had, price 10s 6d. 


1 crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


DISCONTENT. me DANGER in INDIA. 


A. K. CONNELL. y 
** The volume deserves the attention of all who take an intelligent interest in 
Indian questions.’’—Scotsman. 
Crown 8vo, price 1 


The DRESS, HORSES, and EQUIPMENT of 


INFANTRY tg STAFF OFFICE RS. By Captain Henry HALiaM Parr, 
C.M.G., Author of “‘ A Sketch of the Kafir and Zulu Wars.’ 


rown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


Crown 8vo, clotb, price 5s. 


~~ 
PICTURES from IRELAND in 1880, By 
TERENCE MCGRATH. 
“ This volume is written in an excellent spirit, without rhetorical exaggeration, 
and evidently from an intimate knowledge of Irish social life.’—Saturday Review, 
“ For legislators and essayists who are intent upon studying the present crisis 
in the chronic malady of Ireland out of their moral consciousness, there can be 
no happier or healthier subject of contemplation than these speaking likenesses 
of human beings, not as they exist in abstract theory, but as they live and move 
under an Irish ’sky, and amidst the hereditary conditions of Irish history.”"— 
Daily News. 
“ We can only hope that this bright and telling series of sketches will be widely 
read in England, where they will undoubtedly be of use in helping to open 
people’s eyes to the true state of the case. ‘—Dublin Daily Express. 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
To be had at all Booksellers and Libraries, 


MEMOIRS. 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LORD CAmp. 


BELL, with Selections from his Letters and Journals. Edited 
Mrs. HARDCASTLE. by the Hon, 


F.-M. Sir W. MAYNARD GOMM, G.CB. 
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Modern. By JOSEPH CUNDALL. Illustrated with 28 Engravings,from Examples 
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Feap, 8vo, 3s 6d. 
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MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, in CAPTIVITY. 


A Narrative of Events from January, 1569, to December, 1584, whilst George, 
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DANIEL LEADER, F.S.A. 
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Demy 8vo, 12s. 


TRADE, POPULATION, and FOOD: a Series 


of Papers on Economic Statistics, By STEPHEN BOURNE, F.S,S., of the 
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TINEAU, M.A. 5 vols. 8vo, 63s. 
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ROME and CARTHAGE ; the PUNIC WARS. 


By R. BoswortH Sirs, M.A., Assistaut-Master at Harrow School. Feap, 
8vo, Maps, 2s 6d. 


OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. By Sir J. F. 


W. Herscnet, Bart., M.A. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. 
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LECTURES on SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. Translated by Dr. E. ATKINSON, 
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The DISEASES of the OX; a Manual of 


Reference for the Veterinary Practitioner aud Student. By J. H. STEEL, 
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The VENTILATION of DWELLING- 
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MR. BRANDRAM’S SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
Certain Selected Plays Abridged for the Use of the Young. 
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Miss WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS. 


By Miss THACKERAY (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). Reprinted from the Cornhill 
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RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Italian Litera- 


TURE. By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., Author of “Studies of the 

Greek Poets,” “‘ Sketches in Italy and Greece,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, being 

Vols. 4 and 5 of “‘ Renaissance in Italy," and concluding the work, price 32s. 
[In the press. 


OUTLINES of NAVAL HYGIENE. By 


Joun D. Macponatp, M.D., F.RS., Inspector-General, R.N., Professor of 
Naval Hygiene, Army Medical School, Netley. With Illustrations, crown 
8vo. [In the press. 


The ATLAS of HISTOLOGY. By E. Krew, 


M.D., and E. Noste Smitu, F.R.C.S. Edin. With 48 Coloured Plates. The 
Illustrations are done by Mr. Nosie Situ, from Preparations by Dr. 
Kein. The Text is by Dr. Kien. Royal 4to, bound in half-leather, £4 43; 
or in 13 Parts, price 6s each. Cases for binding may be had, price 4s each. 


The DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of ANATOMY. 


A Representation of the Anatomy of the Human Body. _ In 92 royal 4to 
Plates, containing 550 Figures. Introducing Heitzmann’s Figures, consider- 
ably modified, and with many Original Drawings from Nature. By E. NoBLE 
Situ, F.R.C.S. Edin. Price 25s. 


The POWER of SOUND. By Epmunp 


Gurney, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 25s. 
** There need be no reservation in the welcome which we give to the book asa 
whole. Psychologically and esthetically—and, we would add, physiologically 
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&c. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
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CONTENTS :—1. Literature.—2, Politics and Society,—3. Philosophy and Religion. 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. By 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 
“*The production of a man of decidedly poetical sympathy and imagination, of 
Aelicate and refined taste and feeling,and rare accomplishment as a writer of 
various verse.”—Daily News. 


FARMING in a SMALL WAY. By James 


LonG, Author of “ Poultry for Prizes and Profit,” “The Goat,” &. Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 
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NEW EDITIONS. 
SECOND EDITION, Revised, and with an additional Map. 


LIFE of LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR 


JAMES OUTRAM. By Major-General Sir Fraogeric J. GOLDSMID, C.B., 
K.C.S.1. With Illustrations and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By LESIIE STEPHEN. 


NEW NOVELS. 
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HAROLD SAXON: a Story of the Church 


andthe World. By ALAN Murr, Author of ‘ Children's Children: a Story of 
Two Generations.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“Readers who recollect Mr. Muir's first book will be glad to open ‘ Harold 
Saxon.’......There is the same manifestation of strength, the same bold conception 
and working-out of situations, the same effective contrast between the tender and 
the terrible...... On the whole, it is distinctly superior to his former story.’’— 
Atheneum. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC,”’ &c. 


MATRIMONY. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


** Mademoiselle de Mersac,’’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
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“A novel of altogether exceptional originality, power, and literary excellence. 
Unmistakably one of the best novels published for some time past.”—Scotsman. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘ FAR FROM the MADDING CROWD.” 


The TRUMPET-MAJOR. By Tuomas Harpy, 


Author of * Far From the Madding Crowd,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

** John Loveday, the trumpet-major, from whom tbe book takes its title is the 
best character that Mr. Hardy haseverdrawn. Indeed there are few figures in all 
fiction more pathetic, and in a quiet way, more heroic, than this simple, loyal, and 
affectionate soldier."—Athenzum, 
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AURORA LEIGH. With 


Portrait. Sixteenth Edition, crown 
8vo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 8s 6d. 
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| BARRETT BROWNING. Wig, 
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POETICAL WORKS of 
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LA SAISIAZ: The TWO 
— of CROISIC. Fcap. 8vo, 


PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW 
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The AGAMEMNON = of 
#ESCHYLUS. Transeribed by 
ROBERT BROWNING. Fceap. 8vo, 53. 
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ERT BROWNING. 
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8vo, 7s 6. 


RED COTTON NIGHT-cap 
hence * Turf and Towers, 


BAL AUSTION’S ADVEN. 
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from Euripides. Feap. 8v0, rey " 


ARISTOPHANES: 
APOLOGY; including a Trap. 
script from Euripides, being the Last 





Adventure of Balaustion, 
8vo, 10s 6d. 7 


‘FIFINE at the FAIR, 
Feap. 8yo, 53. 
| PRINCE HOHENSTIEL- 


| SCHWANGADU, Saviour of Soci 
| Feap. 8vo, 5s. — 


‘The RING and the BOOK. 


4 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s each, 
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RENAISSANCE in ITALY, 
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Edition, demy 8vo, 16s, 
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ING. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


The FINE ARTS. Demy 8vo, 
16s. 


STUDIES of the GREEK 
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Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d 
Second Series, Second Edition, 
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SKETCHES in ITALY and 


|SKETCHES and STUDIES 
in ITALY. With a Frontispiece, 
crown 8yo, lds 6d. 


MANY MOODS: a Volume 


of Verse, Crown 8yo, 9s, 


The SONNETS of MICHAEL 
ANGELO BUONARROTI and 
TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now 
for the first time Translated in 
Rhymed English. Crown 8vo, 7s. 





GREECE. Second Edition, crown | NEW and OLD: a Volume of 


Svo, 9s. 


Verse. Crown 8vo, 9s. 





WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
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WRITINGS of MATTHEW 
ARNOLD, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

CONTENTS :—1. Literature—2. Poli- 
tics and Society—3. Philosophy and 
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LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH 
and Religion. With a Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 


MIXED ESSAYS. 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Second 


CONTENTS:—Democracy--Equality 
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ture—Falkland—A French Critic on 
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LITERATURE and DOGMA. 
An Essay towards a better Appre- 
hension of the Bible. Fifth Edition, 
crown 8vo, 9s. 
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GOD and the BIBLE. A Re- 


view of Objections to ‘‘ Literature 
and Dogma.’’ Reprinted from the 
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vised. With a Preface. Crown 8y0, 93. 


St. PAUL and PROTEST: 
ANTISM. With an Essay on 
Puritanism and the Church of Eng- 
land. Third Edition, revised, 
small crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: 
an Essay in Politicyl and Social 
Criticism. Reprinted from the 
Cornhill Magazine. With a Preface 
and Alterations. Second Edition, 7s. 


On the STUDY of CELTIC 
LITERATURE. 8vo, 88 64. 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND; 
being the Gonversations, Letters, 
and Opinions of the late Arminius 
Baron Von Thunder-Ten-Tronckh. 
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8vo, 4s 6d. 
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